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bhakespeare1 s Kings 

The  Chronicle  Play  in  Elizabethan  England 
The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  an  age  of  intense  nationalism  in 
England.  The  struggle  between  the  King  and  the  nobles  was  over; 
the  struggle  between  the  King  ana  the  people  had  not  yet  begun. 

For  once  there  was  an  era  of  peace  and  good  will,  a time  when  all 
men  of  all  ranks  were  united  in  their  desire  to  do  something  for 
the  glory  of  England. 

rI Within  his  (bhakespeare1  s)  lifetime,  Englana  had  attained  a 

national  unity  and  an  international  importance  heretofore  unknown. 

The  Spanish  Armada  had  been  defeated,  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 

Scotland  united,  ana  the  first  colony  established  in  America.  Even 

more  revolutionary  had  been  the  assertion  of  national  greatness  in 

literature  and  thought.  The  names  that  crowd  the  next  fifty  years 

represent  fine  native  endowments,  boundless  aspiration,  and  also 

novelty,  - as  bpenser  in  poetry.  Bacon  in  philosophy.  Hooker  in 

/. 

theology. " 

These  things  made  people  proud  of  their  England  and  their  Queen. 
One  of  the  results  of  this  pride  was  an  interest  in  the  past  of  their 
country.  Men  wished  to  know  how  England  came  to  exist,  how  it  had 
grown  and  prospered  in  past  times.  This  interest  caused  the  writing 
of  books  of  history  in  large  numbers.  The  chronicles  of  Halle  and 
Holinshed  attracted  wide  attention,  borne  of  them  went  through 
several  editions,  as  the  steadily  growing  interest  in  the  past  re- 
quired more  and  more  material. 

It  was  but  natural  that  this  interest  should  find  its  way  into 

i. 
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the  theatre  and  the  drama.  The  national  pride  reached  into  the  low- 
est homes,  and  made  the  heart  of  the  humblest  apprentice  glow  with 
satisfaction  as  he  watched  the  stories  of  England's  past  unfold  before- 
him.  For  a time  the  demand  for  the  chronicle  form  of  play  was  well 
nigh  insatiable.  "From  1590  to  1603  a very  large  number  of  plays 
give  scenic  representation  to  the  reigns  of  English  Kings. r,/  These 
covered  English  history  from  the  earliest  faint  traditions  down  to 
as  near  to  Elizabeth  as  they  were  able  to  come.  The  same  material 
was  handled  many  times  and  presented  in  many  ways. 

After  1603  the  interest  in  this  type  largely  disappeared.  "This 
national  enthusiasm,  especially  ebullient  in  the  years  following  the 
Great  Armada,  is  justly  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  condition  of 
the  flourishing  of  these  plays  on  English  history;  and  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  ebbing  of  this  spirit  in  the  closing  years  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  is  not  unconnected  with  the  decline  of  this  dramatic 
type.  There  are,  however,  other  causes  clearly  perceptible.  The 
material  was  largely  exhausted.  Further,  the  growing  mastery  of 
technic  which  is  so  clearly  perceptible — must  have  been  accompanied 
by  a restlessness  under  the  hampering  conditions  as  to  the  manipula- 
tion of  character  and  plot  which  were  imposed  by  the  less  plastic 

i. 

materials  of  the  chronicles." 

For  these  reasons  the  vogue  of  the  chronicle  play  come  to  an 
end  with  the  passing  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 


% 
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The  Chronicle  Play  and  Shakespeare 
That  Shakespeare  should  write  chronicle  plays  was  inevitable. 

As  an  author  trying  to  make  a living,  he  had  to  write  what  would 
“*3,  sell,  what  was  popular.  Therefore,  since  this  type  of  drama  was  at 
the  height  of  its  popularity  during  the  first  years  of  his  work,  he 
tried  his  hand  at  this  form,  if  we  include  the  trilogy  on  henry  the 
Sixth  and  the  play  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  of  the  authorship  of  which 
there  is  some  doubt,  the  chronicle  plays  form  almost  one-third  of 
Shakespeare’s  output. 

But  the  fact  that  the  chronicle  plays  were  popular  did  not 
prevent  Shakespeare  from  giving  them  a treatment  so  much  above  that 
of  other  authors  as  to  give  his  work  immortality.  Of  all  the  hundreds 
of  history  plays  produced  during  this  period,  only  a few  are  ever 
acted  today,  and  all  of  these  are  Shakespeare’s.  Most  other  writers 
were  content  if  their  plays  had  sufficient  action,  a plausible  story, 
and  the  proper  tributes  to  England  and  the  good  i^ueen  Bess.  These 
for  Shakespeare  were  not  enough.  He  did  include  them,  but  he  brought 
in  far  more.  For  here,  as  in  his  great  tragedies,  Shakespeare  is 
interested  in  portraying  character.  The  people  of  the  old  chronicles 
became  for  him  persons  with  characters  which  caused  their  actions, 
which  had  something  to  do  with  their  successes  or  failures.  This 
interest  in  character  distinguishes  his  work  from  that  of  other 
playwrights,  and  raises  it  far  above  them.  "So  distinguished,  how- 
3*  ever,  is  Shakespeare’s  achievement  in  this  kind  that  we  might  be 

almost  justified  in  calling  this — the  culmination  of  the  chronicle 

i- 

history. " 

i- 
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Individuality  of  bhakespeare' s Kings 

bince  England  was  a monarchy,  and  since  the  plays  deal  with 
English  history,  it  follows  that  the  central  figure  in  each  play  is 
a king.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  always  the  dominating 
character,  or  that  there  are  no  other  important  characters,  when 
we  think  of  Faulconbridge  and  Falstaff  we  know  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  Nevertheless  the  kings  are  there;  they  give  the  titles  to  the 
plays,  and,  even  where  they  are  not  given  the  principal  roles,  they 
are  important,  and  their  characters  have  a distinct  bearing  on  the 
outcome  of  the  play.  Together  they  form  one  of  the  important  and 
interesting  groups  of  characters  in  bhakespeare. 

Each  of  the  kings  is  not  just  a royal*  personage;  each  is  a man. 
Each  is  different.  Each  has  definite  characteristics  ?/hich  set  him 
off  clearly  and  distinctly  from  any  other  king  in  the  historical 
plays  of  bhakespeare.  Each  is  an  individual.  No  person  once  having 
read  the  plays  could  ever  confuse  Richard  the  becond  with  nichard 
the  Third,  or  Henry  the  Fourthwith  Henry  the  Fifth.  Each  is  so  well 
drawn  that  not  even  similarity  in  name  can  make  one  confuse  them. 

Because  they  are  individuals  they  are  interesting  as  subjects 
for  study.  Each  offers  opportunities  for  questions,  comparisons, 
and  new  understanding.  Each  must  be  considered  separately,  and  yet 
with  constant  recognition  of  his  relations  with  the  other  persons 
in  the  play,  if  one  is  to  understand  his  character,  and  what  it  does 
for  him  or  to  him.  bhakespeare  has  portrayed  the  character  of  each, 
and  thereby  made  the  individual  study  of  each  valuable  and  interest- 
ing. 


. 


. 
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In  this  thesis  we  shall  consider,  in  the  order  of  history,  the 
five  more  important  of  Shakespeare1 s Kings,  omitting  Henry  Vi  and 
Henry  VIII,  with  the  creation  of  which  Shakespeare  had  little  to  do. 
Note:  Concerning  Henry  VI  W.  A.  Neilson,  in  his  "Collected  Works  of 

William  Shakespeare",  says  of  Part  One:  "Internal  evidence  has  led 

almost  all  critics  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  work  of  several 
hands . " P.  634. 

Of  Parts  Two  and  Three  this  same  authority  says:  "The  results  of 

modern  investigation,  then,  while  far  from  conclusive,  tend  to  the 
belief  that  there  may  be  a slight  Shakespearean  element  in  the  two 
older  plays,  that  2 and  3 Henry  VI  were  produced  by  Shakespeare, 
working  on  the  basis  of  the  earlier  plays,  probably  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Marlowe."  P.  634. 

Of  Henry  VIII  Neilson  says:  "it  is  now  fairly  generally,  though  not 

universally,  conceded  that  the  greater  number  of  scenes  are  to  be 
credited  to  jotin  Fletcher,  and  to  Shakespeare  only  I,i,ii;II,iii,iv; 

f 

III ,ii,l-P03;  and  with  less  assurance  of  purity, v.i."  P.  771. 
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King  John 

If  the  average  person  were  asked  to  name  the  very  worst  king  in 
English  history,  he  probably  would  suggest  the  name  of  King  John. 

The  contrast  between  this  person  and  his  famous  brother,  Richard  the 
Lion  Hearted,  as  well  as  his  connection  with  Magna  Charta,  has  served 
to  make  him  better  known  than  any  other  of  England's  weaker  kings. 

It  is  especially  interesting,  therefore,  to  observe  the  portrait  of 
John  which  the  drama  of  {Shakespeare’s  presents. 

Character 

As  we  read  the  play  it  becomes  apparent  that  John  is  "inspired 
throughout  the  action  by  motives  of  expedience. Whatever  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  hour  is  all  right;  whatever  obstructs  the  passage 
of  his  desires  is  wrong  and  must  be  set  aside.  His  sole  aim  is  to 
make  himself  and  his  throne  safe.  When  Pandulph  the  Legate  appears 
with  orders  from  the  pope  to  seat  the  church*  s choice  of  Archbishop, 
he  is  met  by  words  of  proud  defiance,  which  must  have  sounded 
pleasantly  in  the  ears  of  the  Englishmen  who  were  listening. 

*'  and  from  the  mouth  of  England 

Add  thus  much  more,  that  no  Italian  priest 
shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions:"  111,1,152-154. 
But  where  were  these  brave  words  a short  time  later,  when  to  Pandulph 
John  yielded  up  the  crown,  and  followed  that  action  by  pleading  with 
the  Legate  to  preserve  his  kingdom  for  him. 

"Now  keep  your  holy  #ord:go  meet  the  French, 

And  from  his  holiness  use  all  your  power 

To  stop  their  marches  ere  we  are  inflamed."  V,I,5-7. 


l. 


Marriott: English 


History  in  Shakespeare  P.43. 
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No  wonder  Faulconbridge  exclaimed  about  ,T smooth-faced,  tickling 
commodity”,  when  John  gave  such  performances  as  this.  Nor  was  this 
an  isolated  case.  We  see  it  in  John's  relations  with  the  French 
King,  in  his  use  of  Blanche  as  a means  of  peace.  Perhaps  the  best 
of  all  cases,  for  illustration,  is  his  treatment  of  Hubert.  When 
conditions  seemed  to  advise  the  death  of  Arthur,  King  John  lost  no 
time  in  approaching  Hubert. 

"Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy — dost  thou  understand  me? 

Thou  art  his  keeper. 

And  I'll  keep  him  so. 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  majesty. 

Death. 

My  lord? 

A grave. 

He  shall  not  live. 

Enough; 

I could  be  merry  now."  III,3,60-G7. 

Could  anything  be  clearer  than  that  John  wishes  the  death  of  Arthur? 
Yet  when  Hubert  brings  to  him  the  false  news  that  the  deed  is  done, 
that  Arthur  has  been  killed,  John  turns  on  him  with  angry  words,  and 
scolds  him  on  the  ground  that: 

"This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind; 

But  taking  note  of  thy  abhorred  aspect, 

F'inding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villainy. 

Apt,  liable  to  be  employ'd  in  danger, 

I faintly  broke  to  thee  of  Arthur's  death; 

And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a king. 

Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a prince." 

IV, 2, 224-229. 


Hub. 

John. 

Hub. 

John. 

Hub. 

John. 


' 


. 


There  is  a difference  in  the  tone  of  these  two  passages,  and  the 
difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  murder  seemed  expedient  at 
the  time  of  the  first  speech,  but  having  become  very  inexpedient  in 
the  time  between  the  passages,  is  decidedly  objectionable  and  ab- 
horrent to  John. 

These  passages  serve  to  illustrate  also  the  insincerity  and  guile 
which  were  customary  in  King  John,  so  customary,  in  fact,  that  he 
would  not  lay  them  aside  even  for  so  faithful  a servant  as  Hubert. 
Perhaps  he  could  not,  for  we  find  this  same  insincerity  in  his 
relations  with  all  the  persons  about  him.  Nothing  he  does  seems  to 
carry  his  whole  heart  with  it;  he  is  always  ready  to  retract  and 
start  in  again  - when  outside  pressure  requires  it.  That  is  the  way 
he  acted  toward  his  country,  in  his  dealings  with  Pandulph.  When 
he  met  the  Legate  with  brave  words  he  gave  the  people  of  England,  as 
represented  by  Faulconbridge,  faith  in  him  and  his  strength,  let  he 
proved  that  he  was  insincere  when  he  humbly  yielded  himself  to  this 
same  Pandulph. 

Faulconbridge  probably  voiced  the  feelings  of  many  when  he  exclaimed: 

” oh,  inglorious  league. 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land. 

Send  fair-play  orders  and  make  compromise. 
Insinuation,  parley  and  base  truce 
To  arms  invasive?”  Vfe, 64-68. 

This  exclamation  probably  did  not  affect  the  King  much,  for  he 
apparently  was  not  hindered  by  emotions.  When  his  title  was  threatened 
he  strove  to  defend  it.  When  the  Legate  demanded  his  submission,  he 
responded  with  defiant  words.  These  were  the  things  he  had  to  do  if 
he  were  to  keep  his  throne;  they  were  the  expedient  things  to  do; 
therefore  he  did  them. 


w* 
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This  lack  of  emotion  helps  to  explain  the  apparent  callousness 
with  which  he  sent  orders  to  have  Arthur’s  eyes  burned  out,  or  to 
suggest  his  death.  To  Hubert  he  says: 

’'I’ll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend. 

He  is  a very  serpent  in  my  way; 

And  wheresoever  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 

He  lies  before  me.”  Ill, '6, 60-63. 

Arthur  is  an  impediment  to  John’s  safety  and  happiness,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  suggest:  ’’Death”,  ”A  grave”.  There  is  no 
questioning  in  his  mind,  no  hesitation,  nothing  but  impatience  to 
accomplish  his  end  as  soon  as  it  is  expedient.  It  is  only  when 
his  nobles  begin  to  fall  from  him  in  indignation  that  he  discovers: 
"There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood. 

No  certain  life  achieved  by  others’  death.”  IV, <,104-105 
This  repentance  suggests  insincerity;  certainly  it  cannot  wash  from 
the  name  of  King  John  the  stigma  of  callous  cruelty. 

Because  of  his  dependence  on  expediency,  John  is  less  patriotic, 
perhaps,  than  any  of  the  other  Kings  of  the  chronicle  plays,  Even 
Richard  the  becond  sincerely  thought  he  loved  England,  whereas  John 
stands  at  the  opposite  extremity  from  Henry  V,  the  English  national 
hero.  In  this  play  it  is  Faulconbridge  who  praises  England,  who 
fights  for  her,  who  serves  her.  John  cares  little  for  England.  His 
interest  is  in  his  throne  and  how  to  keep  it.  Anything  which  will 
help  him  to  do  this  is  all  right,  as  we  have  all  ready  seen  in  the 
case  of  Arthur,  and  this  is  equally  true  in  the  case  of  England. 

It  is  John  who  cedes  the  English  possessions  in  France  to  Lewis, 
it  is  John  who  yields  his  crown  to  Panaulph,  and  each  time  it  is 

over  the  protests  of  the  patriotic  and  nationalistic  Faulconbridge. 


■ 
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It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  every  fight  in  the  play, 

John  keeps  carefully  in  the  background.  It  is  F'aulconbridge  who 
does  the  fighting,  who  leads  the  attacks,  who  wins  the  victories. 

This  suggests  that  John  is  not  as  brave  as  he  might  have  been.  When 
we  see  him  in  his  death  scene,  railing  against  the  monk  who  had 
poisoned  him,  he  does  not  seem  like  a brave  and  heroic  figure,  such 
as  Richard  of  the  Lionheart,  nor  even  the  Richard  the  Second  who  went 
down  fighting  for  all  his  weakness. 

"Poison* d-ill  fare-dead,  forsook,  cast-off; 

And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw. 

Nor  let  my  kingdom*  s rivers  take  their  course 
Through  my  burned  bosom,  nor  entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips 
And  comfort  me  with  cold."  V, 7, 35-41. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  those  lines,  to  be  sure,  but  as  we 
look  back  upon  the  life  of  the  man  who  says  them,  as  we  see  his 
character,  his  insincere  and  cruel  craftiness,  they  seem  more  like 
the  weak  muttering s of  a callous  man  who  has  at  last  met  an  adversary 
with  which  all  his  guile  and  cleverness  cannot  compete. 

If  there  is  any  tiling  good  to  be  said  of  King  John,  it  is  that 
he  was  clever  in  his  machinations  and  in  his  insincerity.  The  very 
fact  that  he  maintained  his  throne  as  long  as  he  did  required  no 
little  intelligence.  When  we  see  him  in  some  of  his  dealings  we 
realize  that  he  had  this  intelligence.  Nowhere  is  this  better  shown 
than  in  his  approach  to  Hubert,  when  he  wishes  to  get  Hubert  to  make 
way  with  Arthur. 


. 


. 


. 

. 
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nCorae  hither,  Hubert,  my  gentle  Hubert, 

Yfe  owe  thee  much,”  111,1,20-21. 

Then  by  flattery  ana  insinuation  he  makes  Hubert  feel  how  important 
he  is  to  the  King,  how  much  the  King  respects  him;  indeed,  he  ends 
by  saying: 

n yet  I love  thee  well; 

And,  by  my  troth,  I think  thou  lov* st  me  well.”  111,4,54-55 
When  Hubert  has  replied: 

”So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake. 

Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act 
By  heaven,  1 would  do  it.”  111,4,56-58. 
then  the  King  is  ready  to  go  on  with  what  he  calls  his  ’’winking  of 
authority”  and  so  to  move  Hubert  to  destroy  Arthur.  In  this  scene 
the  King  shows  great  ability  in  the  arts  of  guile. 

A Royal  Criminal 

In  this  play  King  John  is  portrayed  as  a royal  criminal.  He 
stands  for  nothing  but  himself,  as  a criminal  does.  He  is  motivated 
by  no  consideration  but  expediency,  buch  things  as  kindness,  gen- 
erosity, love,  are  apparently  as  unknown  to  him  as  cruelty  and  un- 
scrupulousness are  familiar.  He  will  stop  at  nothing  to  gain  his 
ends;  his  only  standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  the  opinions  and 
reactions  of  the  men  and  women  around  him.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
improve  himself;  indeed,  the  only  change  one  can  see  in  him  is  for 
the  worse,  when  we  add  that  he  was  possessed  of  a good  intelligence, 
which  he  uses  only  to  the  better  exploitation  of  others  and  the 
advancement  of  himself,  it  seems  as  though  there  is  no  better 
epithet  to  apply  to  King  John  than  that  of  ’’criminal”. 


Comparison  with  King  of  Source  Play 
Shakespeare  drew  "King  John"  from  an  earlier  play  on  the  same 
subject  - the  "Troublesome  Raigne  of  King  John".  According  to 
Marriott:  "There  is  no  evidence  that  Shakespeare  went  any  further 

for  his  materials;  none  to  suggest  an  independent  reading  of  tiolin- 
shed."  ' The  result  is  that  the  details  of  character,  as  well  as 
many  other  things,  were  already  determined  by  the  author  of  the 
previous  play.  The  original  conception  of  the  King  derives  from 
the  early  play,  and  not  from  the  mind  of  Shakespeare.  What  Shake- 
speare did  was  to  supply  "the  philosophical  inspiration  of  the  drama. 
The  earlier  play  contains  no  hint  of  a pivotal  idea.  It  is 

Shakespeare  who  exhibits  the  persons  of  the  drama  as  inspired  by 

2 

motives  of  mere  expedience."  We  have  seen  how  much  John  is  concerned 
with  expediency,  and  that  is  Shakespeare’s  principal  addition  to  his 
character. 

7 Marriott: English  History  in  Shakespeare  P.  42 
2,  tt  n tt  n tt  p#  43 

To  illustrate  how  closely  Shakespeare  adheres  to  the  earlier 
play,  there  is  still  no  better  passage  than  the  oft-quoted  defiance 
of  King  John  to  Pandulph.  In  the  older  play  we  read: 

"And  what  hast  thou  or  the  pope  thy  master  to  do  to  demand  of 
me,  how  I employ  mine  own?  Know,  sir  priest,  as  I honor  the  Church 
and  holy  Churchmen,  so  I scorne  to  be  subject  to  the  greatest  Prelate 
in  the  world.  Tell  thy  master  so  from  me,  and  say,  John  of  England 
said  it,  that  never  an  Italian  priest  of  them  all  shall  either  have 
tithe,  tole,  or  polling  penie  out  of  England;  but  as  I am  King,  so 
will  I raigne  under  God;  supreamme  head  both  over  spiritual  and 
temrall;  and  hee  that  contradicts  me  in  this,  lie  make  him  hoppe 


headlesse." 


- 


* 


. 

. 


Compare  this  with  Shakespeare's  rendering  of  the  same  passage: 
"What  earthy  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a sacred  king? 

Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a name 
So  slight,  unworthy  ana  ridiculous. 

To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 

Tell  him  this  tale,  and  from  the  mouth  of  England 
Add  thus  much  more,  that  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions; 

But  as  we,  under  heaven,  are  supreme  head. 

So  under  Him  that  great  supremacy 
where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold. 

Without  the  assistance  of  a mortal  hand. 

So  tell  the  pope,  all  reverence  set  apart 

To  him  and  his  usurp'd  authority."  111,1,147-160. 

From  this  example  we  can  see  that,  while  Shakespeare  has  infinitely 
improved  the  phrasing,  he  has  not  in  any  wise  altered  the  picture  of 
the  character  of  John.  Although  he  does  not  always  follow  the  word- 
ing so  closely,  I think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  he  is  never  far 
from  the  sense  of  the  original. 

Comparison  with  the  King  John  of  History 
Even  though  he  did  not  devise  the  character  of  John  himself, 
the  fact  that  he  let  it  stand  as  it  is  is  sufficient  cause  for 
assuming  Bhakespeare  approval,  and  makes  a comparison  with  the 
King  John  of  history  both  reasonable  and  valuable.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  fact  is  that  the  character  of  John  is  so  close  to  the 
accepted  opinion  of  historians.  Of  the  King  the  Encyclopaedia  Brit- 
annica  says:  "Astute  in  small  matters,  he  had  no  breadth  of  view; 
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his  policy  was  continually  warped  by  his  passions  or  caprices;  he 
flaunted  vices  of  the  most  sordid  kind  with  a cynical  indifference 
to  public  opinion,  and  shocked  an  age  which  was  far  from  tender- 
^ hearted  by  his  ferocity  to  vanquished  enemies . He  treated  his  most 
respectable  supporters  with  ingratitude,  favored  unscrupulous 

/. 

adventurers,  and  gave  free  reign  to  the  license  of  his  mercenaries." 

'When  we  turn  from  the  Encyclopaedia  to  a standard  History  of 

England,  we  find  thisopinion  verified  by  the  following  emphatic 

statement:  "John  is  of  all  kings  the  one  for  whose  character  no 

man,  of  his  own  age  or  later,  has  ever  had  a good  word words  have 

been  exhausted  to  describe  the  meanness  of  his  moral  nature  and  his 

utter  depravity.  Fully  as  wicked  as  William  Kufus,  the  worst  of 

his  predecessors,  he  makes  on  the  reader  of  contemporary  narratives 

the  impression  of  a man  far  less  apt  to  be  swept  off  his  feet  by 

passion,  of  a cooler  and  more  deliberate,  of  a meaner  and  smaller,  a 

less  respectable  or  pardonable  lover  of  vice  and  worker  of  crimes. 

The  case  of  Arthur  exhibits  one  of  his  deepest  traits,  his  utter 

falsity,  the  impossibility  if  binding  him,  his  readiness  to  betray 

any  interest  or  any  man  or  woman,  whenever  tempted  to  do  it." 

S /• 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Vol.  13,  Page  89.  Article  by  H.W. Davis, 

M. A., Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History,  University  of  Oxford. 

From  this  characterization  it  will  be  seen  than  Shakespeare ? s 
conception  of  King  John  is  completely  in  keeping  with  that  of  history. 
To  both  John  is  the  very  epitome  of  shameless  criminality,  one  to 
whom  the  virtues  are  as  foreign  as  the  vices  are  familiar,  who 
represents  man  at  his  worst. 

o 

The  History  of  England-From  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  Death  of  John,  by  George  Burton  Adams,  Professor 
of  History  in  Yale  University.  P.  402. 
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Ri chard  the  Second 

To  the  people  who  watched  the  play  of  "Richard  II”  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth,  it  must  have  seemed  as  though  few  men  in  English 
% history  had  proven  worse  kings  than  Richard.  While  he  reigned  the 
crown  lost  prestige  at  home  and  abroad,  England  became  the  prey  of 
flattering  parasites  and  royal  caprice,  the  people  and  the  nobles 
saw  prosperity  and  peace  giving  way  before  the  ever  increasing  menace 
of  civil  war. 

Character 

It  was  true  that  the  King  could  say  things  such  as  they  had 
seldom  heard  before.  Indeed,  Englishmen  had  rarely  heard  as  noble 
sentiments  as  were  constantly  falling  from  the  lips  of  Richard  ii. 
What  king  had  ever  paid  as  touching  a tribute  to  his  native  land 
as  did  Richard,  when,  upon  his  return  from  Ireland,  he  would  use  no 
meaner  words  than  these  to  salute  his  native  soil: 

"Dear  earth,  I do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 

Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses’  hoofs. 

As  a long-parted  mother  with  her  child 

Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in  meeting, 

Eo,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I thee,  my  earth. 

And  do  thee  favors  with  my  royal  hands."  111,2,4-11. 

That  was  typical  of  Richard,  of  his  high  ideals,  often  expressed  in 
choice  phrases  which  echoed  sweetly  in  his  hearers1  ears. 

% Dome times,  instead  of  chanting  the  glories  of  the  English  earth, 

he  turned  to  play  pleasantly  with  the  power  of  monarchy,  and 
especially  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the  English  crown  supported 
by  God. 


■ 
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"Not 

all  the  water  in  the  rough,  rude  sea 

Can 

wash  the  balm  off  from  an  anointed  king: 

The 

breath  of  wordly  men  cannot  depose 

The 

deputy  elected  by  the  Lord. 

For 

every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  pressed 

To  life  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown 

God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 

A glorious  angel;  then,  if  angels  fight. 

Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  still  guards  the  right.” 

Ill ,2,54-63. 

Even  when  adversity  came,  when  his  rule  seemed  to  have  vanished 
into  nothing,  the  King  could,  still  speak  with  winged  words,  and 
assuage  his  sorrows  with  phrases  whose  brilliance  relieved  his 


feelings . 

"Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms  and  epitaphs; 
Make  dust  our  paper  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death. 

And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth 

Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 

For  God's  sake  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground 

And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings." 

111,2,144-156. 

When  his  feelings  were  so  relieved,  Richard  had  a philosophy 
which  bade  well  to  still  the  triumph  of  his  enemies. 

"The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold."  111,2,94. 
Even  the  words  of  fear  and  discouragement,  which  seemed  so 


alien  on  the  lips  of  the  namesake  of  the  Lionheart,  had  been  glossed 
over  and  forgotten. 
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Thus  filled  as  he  was  with  a reverential  love  for  Mother  England, 
thus  imbued  with  a splendid  confidence  in  the  righteousness  of  his  own 
destiny,  thus  buttressed  by  philosophy  from  the  pains  of  misfortune, 
it  seemed  as  though  no  one  was  better  prepared  to  succeed  in  the  v/orld 
than  Richard  II,  no  one  better  prepared  to  withstand  the  attack  of 
nvile,  cankerous  Bolingbroke. ” Had  high  ideals  expressed  in  the 
finest  phrases  been  the  weapons,  Richard  would  have  won  his  conflict 
with  a finality  which  would  have  forever  stilled  the  murmurs  of  re- 
bellion. 

But,  unfortunately  for  Richard,  fine  words  do  not  win  civil  wars-, 
and  high  ideals  not  lived  up  to  may  become  the  worse  enemies  of  the 
very  man  who  professes  them. 

Richard  had  said  that  he  loved  England,  but  his  subjects  saw 
this  same  England  given  over  to  the  greed  of  unscrupulous  men,  saw 
their  liberties  ridiculed  and  destroyed,  saw  the  estates  of  old  Gaunt 
confiscated  without  pretense  of  justice,  and  they  trembled  for  their 
own.  Could  a man  who  really  loved  England  subject  it  to  such  degrading 
insults  and  abuses?  Could  a man  be  honorable  who  had  insulted  old 
Gaunt  with: 

” a lunatic,  lean-wit ted  fool. 

Presuming  on  ague’s  privilege.”  11,1,115-116. 

It  seemed  unlikely,  and  steadily  it  became  apparent  that  the  England 
which  the  King  loved  was  his  own  self  and  his  own  pleasures.  His 
love  was  not  for: 

’’This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,”  as  was  Gaunt’s,  but  for  the  ”rash 
fierce  blaze  of  riot.” 


# 
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That  was  why  he  had  farmed  out  the  taxes  to  Bushy  and  Bagot. 
"Landlord  of  England  art  thou,  not  King,"  the  dying  Gaunt  had  said. 

In  this  sentence  was  truth,  and  the  people  knew  it.  They  were  will- 
ing to  be  subjects  to  a King;  they  would  not  be  tenants  to  a thieving 
landlord. 

Richard  had  wanted  the  people  to  obey  him,  to  submit  to  his 
rule,  even  though  he  could  not  rule  himself.  He  needed  their  support 
to  give  him  backbone  and  strength.  For  he  was  weak-willed.  Because 
he  had  always  indulged  himself,  his  wishes,  his  lusts,  he  had  given 
away  his  will  power,  sold  it  for  a veritable  mess  of  pottage.  The 
people  felt  this;  the  nobles  knew  it.  They  would  not  serve  a King 
who  could  make  a resolve  one  moment  and  break  it  the  next,  who  could 
start  in  one  direction  only  to  go  in  a different,  who  was  forever 
shifting  and  changing  ground. 

This  insipid  will  had  combined  with  an  inherent  poor  judgment 
to  lead  Richard  into  many  serious  errors.  It  was  that  very  thing, 
no  doubt,  that  had  led  him  into  giving  over  the  raising  of  taxes  to 
Bushy  and  Bagot.  It  was  that  which  led  him  to  stop  the  tournament 
after  everyone  had  become  ready,  to  banish  both  combatants  merely 
to  assure  him  own  comfort  and  safety,  to  make  no  attempt  to  clear 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  it  was  this  which  had  induced 
him  to  seize  the  estates  of  Gaunt,  even  though  he  knew  they  belonged 
to  the  banished  Bolingbroke. 

And  so  by  his  own  weaknesses  Richard  aroused  the  people  of  his 
land  against  him.  They  heard  his  well  wrought  sentiments,  his  noble 
ideals,  but  they  were  no  longer  deceived  by  them.  They  saw  that  he 
could  not  live  up  to  them  if  he  would.  They  saw  that  he  was  forever 
making  errors,  and  yet  had  not  the  will  power  either  to  carry  them 


: 
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through  and  make  them  victories  or  to  disavow  them.  It  gradually 
became  clear  that  Richard  was  simply  not  competent  to  be  King,  that 
they  were  being  weighed  down  by  his  sheer  inability,  and  that  he  was 
a source  of  danger,  not  a protection,  to  them.  No  wonder  old  Gaunt 
had  said: 

"Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  thy  land 
Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick;"  11,1,95-96. 

Ross  had  but  voiced  the  feelings  of  all  when  he  had  remarked: 

"The  commons  hath  he  pill’d  with  grievous  taxes. 

And  quite  lost  their  hearts;  the  nobles  hath  he  fined 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. "11,2,246-248. 
Vi/hen  these  things  were  understood  the  decision  was  easy,  ana  sturdy 
yeoman  and  proud  peer  were  alike  glad  to  trust  their  fortunes  to  the 
leadership  of  so  competent  a man  as  Boling broke. 

Portrait  of  a Royal  Weakling 

The  portrait  which  Shakespeare  has  drawn  for  us  reveals  a figure 
who  cannot  correlate  his  ideals  and  his  actions,  a person  who  can  - 
think  of  worthy  aims,  can  praise  them,  and  yet  cannot  live  them.  Re 
fails  so  to  live  less  because  he  will  not  than  because  he  cannot. 

In  his  play  of  Edward  II,  Marlowe  shows  a man  who  cannot  rule  because 
he  is  obsessed  with  his  favorite  Gaveston,  and  will  have  him  at  any 
costs.  Edward  is  not  as  tragic  a figure  as  Richard,  because  he  lacks 
the  ideals  of  Richard,  and  because  his  action  savors  of  insanity. 

This  difference  is  nowhere  better  brought  out  than  in  the  two 
death  scenes.  When  the  murderers  come  upon  Eaward,  he  greets  them 
with  a pathetic  complaining  which  incites  pity  for  him,  but  little 
sympathy. 


. 


"And  there  in  mire  and  puddle  have  I stood 

This  ten  days’  space;  and,  lest  that  I should  sleep. 

One  plays  continually  upon  a drum. 

They  give  me  bread  and  water,  being  a king. 

Bo  that,  for  want  of  sleep  and  sustenance. 

My  mind  is  distempered  and  my  body’ s numbed. 

And  whether  I have  limbs  or  not,  I know  not."  Edward  II, 

V, 5, 158-64 

When  he  sees  that  they  are  there  to  kill  him,  he  gives  them  a jewel 
with  the  plea: 

"Oh,  if  thou  harbourest  murder  in  thy  heart. 

Let  this  gift  change  thy  mind,  and  save  thy  soul."  V, 5, 86-7 
When  even  jev/els  will  not  prevail,  the  King's  last  despairing  cry: 
"Oh,  spare  me,  or  despatch  me  in  a trice,"  V, 5,109 
rings  through  the  castle,  a last  echo  of  his  weakness. 

Compare  this  with  the  way  in  which  Richard  meets  his  murderers. 
At  no  time  is  he  more  admirable  than  when  he  seizes  the  battle  axe 
and  goes  down  fighting. 

"The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster  and  thee. 

* 

Patience  is  stale,  and  I am  weary  of  it."  V, 5,102-3 
he  cries,  and  adds: 

"That  hand  shall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire 
That  staggers  thus  my  person."  V, 5,109-110. 

Edward  in  his  death  scene  arouses  our  pity,  but  no  sympathy. 

He  is  too  passive,  too  compliant,  too  weak.  But  Richard  shows  a 
spark  of  fire,  a flash  of  determination  and  bravery,  that  makes  all 
his  wavering  of  earlier  days  seem  all  the  more  tragic,  and  which  puts 

him  on  a plane  well  above  Marlowe's  Edward. 


Comparison  with  Source  Materials 
Shakespeare  found  the  essential  outlines  of  Richard’s  portrait 
embedded  in  the  chronicles  of  Holinshed,  r'he  story  is  all  there, and 
the  King  in  the  chronicle  shows  all  the  characteristics  which  appear 
in  the  drama.  The  dramatist’s  contribution  has  been  one, not  of 
originality, but  o~  quality  and  clarity*  Ke  has  taken  the  dim  out- 
lines of  Holinshed  and  made  them  bright  and  clear, and  has  filled 
them  in  soa  as  to  present  to  us  a man* 

Let  us  look  at  the  scene  ""hen  Richard  returns  from  Ireland, and 
learns  of  the  success  that  is  coming  to  Bolingbroke*  According  to 
Holinshed:  "But  when  he  (Rich'  rd)  understood  as  he  went  thus  forward , 
that  all  the  castels,even  from  the  borders  of  Scotland  unto  Bristow 
were  delivered  unto  the  Duke  of  Lancaster , and  that  likewise  the 
nobles  and  commons — were  fullie  bent  to  take  part  with  the  same 
duke  against  him — he  became  so  great lie  discomforted, that  sorrowfullie 

lamenting  his  miserable  state, he  utterlie  despaired  of  his  own 

/. 

safetie*’1  Thus  is  a statement  of  fact.  It  tells  us  that  Richard  is 
"sorrowfullie  lamenting" , but  wha.t  trace  is  there  of  that  love  for 
the  .dramatic, of  tl  obsession  with  his  own  fine  phrases, which  we 
have  come  to  look  for  in  Ri  ' rd?  Bor  that  we  must  turn  to  the 
drama, to  the  passage  where  he  says ; 

"Let’s  talk  of  graves, of  worms  and  epitaphs, 

Make  dust  our  paper, and  with  rainy  eyes 
Y/rite  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

Our  lives, our  lands, our  all  are  Bolingbroke&s 

And  nothing  can  we  call  our  owtl  but  death."  111,2,145-152. 

'■  Holinshed, Yol.  III,P.  499, Col.  I, Li.  66. 


Here  the  character  of  the  King  is  brought  out  clearly  ana  convincing- 
ly; here  he  is  transformed  from  a name  in  a book  whose  owner  does 
things  to  a living  man  who  does  things  because  his  character  makes 
them  inevitable.  In  Holinshed  Richard  is  a name;  in  Shakespeare  he 
is  a person.  This  heightening,  clarifying,  motivating,  is  Shake- 
speare's addition  and  contribution  to  the  character  of  Richard  the 
Second. 

Shakespeare  has  invested  Richard  with  an  atmosphere  of  charm 
which  tends  to  vitiate  the  disgust  which  the  King's  inability  arouses, 
and  to  create  in  the  reader  a more  tolerant  and  even  sympathetic 
attitude.  This  is  accomplished  through  the  language.  Richard  speaks 
some  of  the  finest  poetry  in  the  Chronicle  plays,  some  of  it  very 
good,  and  this  produces  a kind  of  unreality  which  takes  the  edge 
from  Richard's  downfall,  and  softens  to  some  extent  the  tragedy  of 
his  character.  This  may  be  brought  out  by  a comparison  with  the 
language  of  Holinshed.  In  the  passage  from  the  chronicle  quoted 
above,  Holinshed  speaks  of  the  King’s  miserable  state"  and  says 
that  "he  utterlie  despaired  of  his  own  safety."  This  blunt  statement 
reveals  a degree  of  cowardice  which  should  arouse  the  antipathy  of 
the  audience.  Perhaps  Shakespeare  felt  this  when  he  phrased  the 
despair  in  charming  verses. 

"For  God's  sake  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground. 

And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  deaths  of  kings: 

How  some  have  been  deposed,  some  slain  in  war; 

Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  deposed; 

All  murdr'dsfor  within  the  hollow  crown 

That  rounds  the  temples  of  a king 

Keeps  death  his  court,  and  there  the  antic  sits. 

Scoffing  his  state  and  grinning  at  ^is  pomp."  111,2,155-163. 
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In  Holinshed  the  blunt  phrase  of  "despair"  strikes  a jarring  note; 
Shakespeare  has  thrown  about  his  Richard  the  charm  of  noble  poetry, 
which  seems  to  hide  his  cowardice,  and  make  it  appear  less  disgust- 
ing. Thnxghout  the  play  he  has  followed  this  plan,  softening  blacker 
sides  of  Richard1 s life  with  touches  of  poetry. 

Theory  of  Political  Meaning  in  Richard  II 

Shakespeare  is  believed  by  some  critics  to  have  thrown  the 

atmosphere  of  charm  over  Richard  because  the  play  deals  with  the 

deposition  of  a king,  a subject  not  likely  to  be  congenial  to 

Elizabeth,  especially  at  a time  when  whispers  of  rebellion  were 

being  breathed.  Therefore  the  downfall  of  Richard  is  given  this 

atmosphere  of  charm,  whereas  the  success  of  Bolingbroke  is  only  a 

victory,  and  not  a triumph.  "Henry  has  made  his  way  to  the  throne 

through  blood,  and  has  his  nemesis  to  follow  him.  The  drama  ends, 

then,  not  with  a note  of  triumph,  but  with  his  remorseful  purpose 

to  go  on  a pilgrimage  to  wash  the  blood  from  his  hands."  ''  As  the 

same  author  goes  on  to  say,  the  play  might  otherwise  have  been 

construed  as  propaganda  favoring  the  rebellious  Essex.  Under  its 

present  treatment,  however,  "bhakespeare  may  well  have  been  amused 

at  their  (the  Essex  party)  supposing  that  it  was  propaganda  for 

rebellion."  For,  as  Warner  points  out:  "It  will  be  seen  (from 

the  career  of  Bolingbroke)  that  even  the  sceptre  of  England  may  be 

2. 

too  dearly  bought." 

' Alden: bhakespeare,  Life  and  Works  P.  172 . 

^•'.Tarner:  English  History  in  Shakespeare  * s -lays  P.  85 
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Comparison  with  History 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Shakespeare’s  Richard  with  the 
opinion  of  that  monarch  which  is  held  hy  historians*  Of  the  king 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  says:  "Richard  II  is  a character  of 
strange  contradictions.  His  violent  outbursts  of  passion  perhaps 
give  the  best  clue  to  a mercurial  and  impulsive  nature, easily 
elated  and  depressed.  He  had  real  ability, and  in  his  Irish  policy, 
and  in  the  preference  which  he  gave  to  it  over  continental  adventure, 

i. 

showed  statesmanship  in  advance  of  his  time."  Shakespeare’s  Richard 
does  not  at  any  time  show  "real  ability”.  Except  for  this, the  two 
characterizations  are  hot  far  apart.  Certainly  both  Shakespeare 
and  this  writer  of  History  are  agreed  that  "Richard  II  is  a character 
of  strange  contradictions." 

In  the  opinion  of  Professor  Oman  of  Oxford  Richard  II  "was  in- 
toxicated with  success  and  determined  to  rule  at  last  according  to 
his  own  arbitrary  will.  In  1397  he  had  gathered  a formidable  band 
of  supporters , and  had  bound  them  to  himself  by  the  double  tie  of 
blood  shed  in  common  and  of  plunder  equally  shared.  Richard  seems  to 
have  thought--that  he  might  venture  upon  xxany thing . He  was  so  far 
right  that  he  certainly  might  have  reigned  for  many  years, had  he 
but  displayed  common  prudence  and  ruled  his  tongue  aright.  But, tired 
of  ten  years  of  self-suppression  and  dissimulation, he  was  determined 
to  have  something  more  than  the  reality  of  povrer:  he  must  needs 
flaunt  his  prerogative  in  the  nation’s  face  at  every  possible 

opportunity, exulting  in  freakish  displays  of  arbitrary  power, and 

x ■ 

epigrams  worthy  of  a Caligula  or  a Hero." 

i. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica, Vol . 19, P.287.  Article  by  C .L.Hingsf ord,II.A. , 
'A  '.Hist .S. ,'AS.A. , Ford  Lecturer  in  English  History , Oxford . 

*“The  History  of  England.  Vol.  4-From  the  Accession  of  Richard  II 

•by  C. Oman, Chichele  Irofessor  of  llodern 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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This  writer  gives  a very  unfavorable  picture  of  Richard.  II, 
and  one  that  is  worse  than  that  of  Shakespeare,  iJ-ere  we  see  ’he 
effect  of  the  atmosphere  of  charm  which, as  we  have  seen  earlier, 
Shakespeare  has  thrown  about  the  person  of  this  king.  There  we  see 
the  pathetic  side  of  his  weakness , and, even  thou  ;h  we  know  that 
his  deposition  is  necessary  to  England:, we  sympathize  with  him. 

With  the  person  described  in  the  quotation  from  history  one  can 
have  no  sumpathy ;that  person  is  plainly  a tyrant, 

Richard  the  Second  remains  one  of  the  best  portraits  in  the 
Chronicle  plays.  The  picture  of  him  is  true, true  to  life, true  to 
history.  Like  Hamlet  he  is  one  with  whom  many  readers  may  compare 
themselves, for  many  beside  Richard  have  voiced  high  id.ea.ls  to  which 
they  have  been  unable  to  live.  His  is  a character  which  compels 
attention  and  study, and  one  which  remains  long  in  ■'he  memory. 
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King  Henry  IV 

Few  characters  in  the  Chronicle  plays  are  harder  to  estimate 
than  Henry  IV.  At  one  moment  he  seems  admirable;  at  the  next 
almost  despicable.  When  one  thinks  he  has  grasped  the  King’s 
character,  Henry  does  something  which  sets  the  conclusions  awry. 

The  reader  is  glad  that  he  won,  and  yet  he  does  not  like  Boling - 
broke . 

Character 

The  key  to  the  character  of  Henry  the  Fourth  seems  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  every  act  of  his  life  is  governed  by  policy.  This 
policy  arises  from  the  difficult  position  in  which  he  is.  Having 
secured  the  throne  by  revolution,  his  task  is  to  restore  law  and 
order,  and  to  secure  obedience  to  recognized  authority.  This  is 
all  the  more  difficult  in  that  he  himself  set  the  example  of  law 
breaking.  His  object  therefore  becomes  to  maintain  himself  on  the 
throne,  and  to  pass  it  on  to  his  son  through  the  establishment  of 
orderly  civil  government,  and  his  policy  is  shaped  to  that  end. 

We  see  this  especially  clearly  in  his  relations  with  the  Percies. 
They  are  symbols  of  the  forces  of  disorder.  The  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  King's  end  demands  their  destruction,  especially 
important  because  their  relative  Edmund  Mortimer  has  a better  claim 
to  the  throne  than  Henry.  In  accordance  with  this  condition  Henry 
picks  a quarrel  at  the  first  opportunity  which  arises,  and  finds 
the  refusal  of  the  prisoners  by  Hotspur  a sufficient  pretext.  His 

very  manner  when  the  Percies  appear  bespeaks  his  hostile  purpose. 

"Worcester,  get  thee  gone,  for  I do  see 

Danger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye: 

0,  sir,  your  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory. 


(L 
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And  majesty  might  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier  of  a servant  brow."  1,3,15-19. 
Worcester  leaves,  and  with  the  best  planner  among  the  Percies  out 
of  the  way,  Henry  has  no  trouble  in  arousing  the  antagonism  of 
Hotspur. 

"But,  sirrah,  henceforth 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  of  Mortimer: 

Send  me  your  prisoners  with  speediest  means. 

Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a kind  from  me 
As  will  displease  you."  1,3,117-121. 

This  language  fills  Hotspur  with  rage  and  makes  an  open  break  in- 
evitable. Soon  it  comes,  and  we  find  that  it  is  especially  opportune 
for  the  King,  who  all  ready  has  an  army  levied  for  use  against 
Glendower.  A little  hurried  marching,  and,  aided  by  the  slowness 
and  discord  of  the  rebels.  Hotspur  is  slain  and  the  power  of  the 
Percies  broken.  The  policy  of  Henry  is  triumphant. 

This  same  cool,  calculating  v/ay  stood  him  in  good  stead  all 
through  the  turbulent  reign  which  followed  his  accession.  In  all 
his  affairs  it  is  apparent;  at  any  time  it  may  win  over  seemingly 
stronger  opponents. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Henry  is  governed  by  expediency  as 
was  King  John.  Henry  plans  his  policy  himself  and  conducts  it 
through  to  victory.  He  is  the  master  and  he  knows  it.  He  is  the 
master  because  he  is  the  best  and  cleverest  planner.  It  is  his 
superior  craft  which  gives  him  the  advantage  over  the  wily 
Worcester  and  so  over  the  whole  rebellion.  We  see  this  devotion 
to  policy  combined  with  its  mastery  in  his  death  scene,  when  even 
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then  he  can  think  of  the  best  scheme  for  thwarting  any  more  in- 
surrections. 

" Therefore,  my  Harry, 

Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 

With  foreign  quarrels;  that  action  hence  borne  out 

May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days.” 

Part  2,  IV, 5,215-216. 

To  carry  through  such  a policy  as  the  destruction  of  the 
Percies  required  courage,  for  Hotspur  ana  Worcester  were  no  mean 
adversaries,  as  Falstaff  says1 ’Henry  has  no  lack  of  courage,  and 
combined  with  it  a great  determination.  When  he  hah  decided  on 
his  course,  he  was  prepared  to  see  it  through  to  its  ultimate 
conclusions.  His  courage,  however,  is  not  a romantic  flare  like 
that  of  Richard  the  second,  but  a cold,  practical  courage  which 
is  determined  to  go  ahead.  On  the  battlefield  it  is  this  which 
he  displays  when  hard  pressed  by  the  Douglas. 

"The  king,  himself,  who,  Douglas,  grieves  at  heart 
So  many  of  his  shadows  thou  hast  met 
And  not  the  very  king."  Part  I, V, 4, 29-51. 

Nor  does  Henry’s  courage  desert  him  in  the  face  of  death;  his  very 
last  speech  is  of  the  most  practical  nature. 

"It  has  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 

I should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem; 

Which  vainly  I supposed  the  Holy  Land: 

vr  ^ But  bear  me  to  that  chamber;  there  I’ll  lie; 

In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die."  Part  2, IV, 5, 

257-241. 


1. 

Henry  IV,  Part  1,11,4,405-407. 


. 
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There  is  no  raging  as  with  John,  no  flurry  of  excitement  as  with 
Richard  the  Second,  just  a cool,  matter-of-fact  way  of  meeting  the 
end. 

were  the  relations  of  Henry  with  the  outside  world  our  only 
basis  for  judgment,  we  might  leave  him  here,  a cool,  calculating 
man,  of  a powerful  intellect,  with  little  of  the  emotional,  who 
directs  his  life  solely  for  the  ends  of  policy. 

But  the  scenes  in  which  he  appears  alone  with  his  son  reveal 
some  additional  traits.  These  do  not  alter  what  we  already  know; 
they  add  new  characteristics,  which,  as  it  happens,  are  softer  and 
more  sympathetic. 

We  see,  first  of  all,  the  remorse  which  Henry  feels  because  of 
the  actions  of  his  son.  This  is  especially  impressive  because  it 
is  human,  different  from  his  external  attitude,  and  proves  that  he 
does  have  emotions.  When  he  discovers  that  the  Prince  has  removed 
the  crown,  he  says: 

” See,  sons,  what  things  you  are. 

How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt 
When  gold  becomes  her  object. 

JKor  this  the  foolish,  over-careful  fathers 

Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their  brains  with  care 
Their  bones  with  industry."  Part  2,  IV, 5,65-70. 

He  feels  his  sorrow  in  this  all  the  more  because  he  loves  the  Prince. 

” Oh,  ray  son, 

God  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence 

That  thou  mightstwin  the  more  thy  father’s  love,” 

Part  2, IV, 5, 179-180. 


' 


' 
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Beside  this  relationship  with  his  son  we  may  put  the  feeling 

of  regret  with  which  Bolingbroke  regards  the  way  in  which  he  secured 

/ 

the  throne.  This  apparently  has  troubled  him  much  during  the  years 

of  his  reign.  Thus  he  says  to  Hal: 

" God  knows,  my  son. 

By  what  by-paths  and  indirect  crook'd  ways 

I met  this  crown."  Part  2, IV, 5,184-186 . 

Long  before  this  he  had  remarked  to  his  son: 

"I  know  not  whether  Goa  will  have  it  so. 

For  some  displeasing  service  1 have  done. 

That,  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood. 

He'll  breed  revengement  and  a scourge  for  me." 

Part  1,111,2,4-7. 

Yet  even  in  the  midst  of  this  regret  Henry  cannot  refrain  from 

thinking  of  the  triumph  of  his  policy  over  the  defeated  Richard. 

"And  then  I stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven. 

And  dress’d  myself  in  such  humility 

That  I did  pluck  allegiance  from  men’s  hearts. 

Loud  shouts  and  salutations  from  their  mouths, 

Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king." 

Part  1,111,2,50-54. 

Finally  we  find  that  Henry  did  care  for  England.  His  object 

was  to  secure  the  throne  for  himself  and  his  son,  but  when  that  was 

done  he  was  eager  to  serve  the  country  which  he  ruled. 

"0  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows. 

When  that  my  care  could  not  withold  thy  riots. 

What  wilt  thou  ao  when  riot  is  thy  care? 

0,  thou  wilt  be  a wilderness  again. 

Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants." 

Part  2, IV ,5,154-138 . 


^ ••  :•  . . 
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Henry  had  an  ideal  for  England  which  was  greater  than  the  personal 
power  of  the  feudalistic  Percies.  He  believed  in  a united  nation, 

\ ana,  more  than  that,  in  greater  liberty  for  the  common  people  as 

r 9 

opposed  to  the  nobles.  r,He  (Henry  IV)  was  as  nearly  a democrat  as 

the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  could  produce.”* 

Comparison  with  Holinshed.  and  with  Source  Play 

The  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Shakespeare  is  a much  fuller  man  than 

he  of  whom  Holinshed  writes.  Holinshed  gives  us  very  little  of  the 

characteristics  of  the  King,  nor  does  he  connect  them  with  the 

action.  Shakespeare  has  not  only  given  to  the  character  of  Henry 

a new  life  and  vitality,  but  he  has  given  him  a depth  of  feeling, 

in  the  scenes  with  Prince  Hal  especially,  which  is  not  even  suggested 

by  Holinshed.  Thus  when  the  Prince  has  removed  the  crown  from  the 

royal  bed,  and  Henry  awakens  to  miss  it,  Holinshed  says  that  he 

2 ■ 

nquicklie  perceived  the  lacke  of  his  crowne.”  There  is  no  trace  of 
the  despair  which  surges  through  the  sick  man’s  soul,  as  he  sees 
this,  to  him,  last  and  mostterrible  proof  of  his  son’s  ingratitude. 
^Warner: English  History  in  Shakespeare' s Plays  P.  96. 

^’Holinshed’ s Chronicles  Vol.  Ill, P.541, Col. I, L. 22. 

" bee,  sons,  what  things  you  are. 

Row  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt 
When  gold  becomes  her  object. 

> m For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 

I 

Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts, their  brains  with  care. 
Their  bones  with  industry. 


Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 

Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determined  me?” 

^ y '■  ”r, 5, 65-70  and  81-82. 
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bhakespeare  also  used  an  older  play  - the  "Famous  Victories  of 
Henry  the  Fifth"  - as  a basis  for  his  work.  Henry  IV  appears  only 
a few  times  in  that  play,  however,  and  when  he  does  appear  he  is 
neither  worthwhile  nor  interesting.  Thus  in  this  very  same  scene  the 
King  says:  "The  crowne  taken  away.  Good  my  Lord  of  Oxford,  go  see 
who  hath  done  this  deed.  No  doubt  it  is  some  vile  traitor  that  hath 
done  it  to  deprive  my  sonne.  They  that  would  do  it  now  would  seek 
to  scrape  and  scrawle  for  it  after  my  death."  Fam.  Vic.  Lines  888-894. 
Henry  here  appears  stilted  and  unnatural,  and  the  emotion  displayed 
is  not  only  less  moving  than  in  Shakespeare,  but  is  even  less  so  than 
the  simple  descriptive  phrase  of  Holinshed. 

Comparison  with  History 

Professor  C.  Oman  of  Oxford  University,  in  his  volume  on  the 
history  of  this  period,  says  that  "Henry  was  courteous,  affable  and 
tactful.  Energetic  and  untiring,  as  he  was--his  suavity  was  the  more 
remarkable  because  he  had  a high  temper.  He  was  unscrupulous — solid, 
practical,  wary."^  From  this  we  can  see  that  bhakespeare 1 s estimate 
of  Henry  the  Fourth  is  not  far  from  that  of  this  modern  historian, 
except  that  the  drama  emphasizes  the  solid,  practical,  politic  side 
of  Henry  as  against  the  suavity  which  the  Professor  mentions. 

There  is  one  side  of  Henry'  s life  upon  which  bhakespeare  does 
not  touch  at  all.  That  is  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards,  which 
was  permitted  both  by  Henry  and  by  his  son  Henry  the  Fifth.  Henry  IV 
is  usually  considered  to  have  allowed  such  action  from  reasons  of 
policy.  This  omission  from  the  play  is  completely  in  keeping  with 
bhakespeare' s well  known  practice  of  avoiding  any  appearance  of 

religious  prejudice  and  partiality. 

|.  „ 

C.  Oman:  History  of  England . Vol.  4 . 155 


■ 
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A Strong  but  Unhappy  King 

Shakespeare  has  created  a henry  the  Fourth  whose  able  and 
aggressive  practicality  and  vigorous  ability  to  decide  on  a policy 
and  push  it  to  victory  enabled  him  to  found  a dynasty  with  what 
seemed  to  be  only  the  weakest  tools.  In  spite  of  his  strength, 
however,  and  in  spite  of  the  noble  ideals  for  Fngland  which  he  had, 
henry’s  life  was  made  unhappy  by  the  turmoil  of  civil  war,  by  a 
son  whom  he  could  not  understand,  and  by  the  gnawing  of  his  con- 
science. he  is  a victor  who  does  not  enjoy  his  victory. 


r 
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Henry  the  Fifth 

To  the  roll  of  drums  and  the  clash  of  arms  we  see  Henry  the 
. Fifth  lift  the  English  Crown  to  its  highest  point  of  royal  conquest 

V fm  and  imperial  rule.  He  is  the  champion  of  all  England,  the  glorious 

king  and  knight  who  is  to  urge  on  the  growing  nationalism  of  England. 
All  the  people,  from  peer  to  peasant,  are  united  in  their  eagerness 
to  follow  this  hero  of  their  country. 

Such  is  the  general  impression  which  the  play  of  " Henry  V"  gives 
us.  Its  whole  movement  is  in  tune  with  national  glory  and  feats  of 
arms;  above  its  tumult  rises  the  name  of  the  King.  He  is  the  dom- 
inating figure  in  the  play.  In  this  respect  there  is  only  one  other 
Chronicle  play  like  it  - Richard  III.  But  Henry,  unlike  Richard,  is 
an  admirable  person,  a hero.  He  is  the  one  who  meets  England’s  ideals. 

Character 

This  is  especially  surprising  to  his  nobles  because  of  his  wild 
youth.  When  the  Dauphin  sends  him  the  tennis  balls,  he  is  but  echoing 
the  opinion  of  Prince  Hal  which  was  earlier  held  by  many,  if  not  all, 
Englishmen.  By  this  time,  however,  the  English  have  learned  better. 
They  have  learned  that  his  whole  course  of  life  has  changed,  and  that 
he  has  revealed  and  is  revealing  the  qualities  which  we  see  depicted 
in  the  play. 

For  one  thing  the  King  is  a devout  and  religious  man.  The  Arch- 
bishop says  of  him: 

^ 0 "The  King  is  full  of  grace  and  fair  regard;”  1,1,22. 

jf 

later  he  adds: 

"Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity. 

And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 

You  would  desire  the  King  were  made  a prelate." 

1,1,37-40. 


. 


This  opinion  we  find  borne  out  in  the  drama,  when,  just  before 

the  battle  of  Agincourt,  he  addresses  himself  to  prayer: 

”0  God  of  battles,  steel  my  soldiers’  hearts. 

Possess  them  not  with  fear,”  IV, 2, 306-7. 

He  goes  on  to  show  his  belief  in  receiving  grace  through  material 
* 

penance. 

"Five  hundred  poor  I have  in  yearly  pay. 

Who  twice  a day  their  wither’d  hands  hold  up 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood;  and  I have  built 
Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
bing  still  for  Richard’s  soul.”  IV, I ,294-298. 

After  the  battle  has  brought  him  victory,  the  King’s  first  exclam- 
ation is: 

’’Praised  be  God,  and  not  our  strength  for  it.”  IV, 7, 84. 
Coupled  with  the  belief  in  religion  of  which  we  have  such  ample 
evidence  is  the  patriotic  purpose  which  possesses  the  King.  Here 
the  play  is  less  explicit,  and  yet  the  conclusion  is  irresistible 
that  Henry  is  patriotic.  There  is  no  passage  in  which  he  puts  forth 
his  devotion,  as  does  Richard  the  becond,  no  poetic  outburst  like 
thatof  Faulconbridge . But  all  through  the  play  the  different  elements 
concur  in  this  belief.  The  soldiers,  for  instance,  unquestionably 
look  upon  Henry  as  the  leader  of  an  English,  not  a personal,  army. 

The  nobles  seem  to  see  in  him  something  more  than  just  a king.  But 
it  is  the  author  himself,  who,  in  his  prologues,  enforces  this  con- 
ception. Thus  the  prologue  to  Act  Two,  spoken  just  after  Henry  has 
decided  on  war,  says: 
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"Now  all  the  youth  are  on  fire. 

And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies: 

Nov/  thrive  the  armorers,  and  honor’s  thought 

Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man; 

They  sell  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the  horse. 

Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kings.” 

II, Prologue,  1-6. 

That  last  phrase  especially  - "mirror  of  all  Christian  kings”  - 
suggests  the  place  which  Henry  held  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
implies,  I believe,  that  his  own  love  for  England  must  have  been 
great  to  make  such  a belief  in  him  possible. 

Again  in  the  Prologue  to  the  fourth  act,  the  author  says: 

” 0 now,  who  will  behold 

The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band 
Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent. 

Let  him  cry  Praise  and  glory  on  his  head.” 

To  be  the  effective  captain  of  an  army,  and  to  be  the  hero-king 
of  a people  whose  history  boasted  a Coeur  de  Lion,  made  courage  of 
a high  order  a necessary  requisite  in  Henry  the  Fifth.  In  this  we 
find  that  he  was  far  from  lacking.  Other  men  might  quail  in  battle, 
or  in  the  prospect  of  battle,  but  never  Henry.  When,  in  the  midst 
of  the  engagement  at  Rarfleur,  the  English  attack  weakens,  it  is 
Henry  who  cries: 

"Once  more  to  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more, 

Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead.”  111,1,1-2. 
But  it  is  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt  that  Henry’s  courage  is  shown 
at  its  best.  His  first  speech  to  Gloucester  is: 

"Gloucester,  ’ tis  true  that  we  are  in  great  danger. 

The  greater  therefore  should  our  courage  be."  IV, I, 1-2. 
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To  the  soldiers  he  speaks  in  different  words,  but  the  meaning  is  the 
same: 

"Indeed,  the  French  may  lay  twenty  French  crowns  to  one,  they  will 

beat  us;  for  they  bear  them  on  their  shoulders: but  it  is  no  English 

treason  to  cut  French  crowns,  and  tomorrow  the  King  will  be  a clipper." 

IV, I ,241-546 . 

Then  the  high  point  of  it  all  comes  when  Westmoreland  wishes: 

" that  we  now  had  here 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England 
That  do  no  work  today."  IV, 3, 16-13. 

To  this  Henry  answers: 

"No,  my  fair  cousin: 

If  we  are  mark’d  to  die  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  country  loss;  and  if  to  live. 

The  fewer  men  the  greater  share  of  honor." 

The  long  speech  v/hich  follows  is  but  an  enlargement  and  reinforcement 
of  this  thought.  To  his  soldiers,  to  his  nobles,  to  the  author,  Henry 
stood  as  the  very  embodiment  of  mighty  courage. 

Like  his  father  ^enry  combines  with  his  courage  a determination 
v/hich  is  v/ell  nigh  invincible.  No  danger  can  stop  him  or  turn  him 
aside;  no  trickery  can  frustrate  him;  no  appeal  to  his  emotions  can 
move  him  from  his  chosen  path.  His  only  moves  are  forward  and  victor- 
ious. In  the  first  scene  in  v/hich  he  appears  he  says: 

"No v/  are  we  well  resolv’d,  and  by  God’s  help 
Ana  yours,  the  noble. sinews  of  our  power, 

France  being  ours,  we'll  bend  it  to  our  awe, 

Or  break  it  all  to  pieces,  or  there  we’ll  sit 
Ruling  in  large  and  ample  empery 

Over  France  and  all  her  almost  kingly  dukedoms." 

1,2,222-227. 


. 
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Thus  he  resolves,  and  it  is  with  the  working  out  of  this  resolution 
that  the  play  is  concerned.  We  see  him  go  ahead,  meeting  the  tricks 
of  the  traitors,  the  exigencies  of  battle,  and  the  wiles  of  the 
French  with  equal  firmness  and  determination.  When  the  English  line 
wavers  at  Harfleur,  Henry  cries: 

"Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more."  Ill, I, I. 
When  men’s  hearts  are  faint  before  the  vast  host  of  the  French,  again 
Henry  encourages  his  men  with: 

" tis  true  that  we  are  in  great  danger. 

The  greater,  therefore,  should  our  courage  be."  IV, 1,1-2. 

Then  when  the  King  of  France  has  tried  to  put  Henry  off  by  taking 
advantage  of  his  love  for  the  Princess  Katharine,  hoping  at  the  least 
to  save  the  name  of  sovereignty,  Henry  says: 

"I  pray  you  then,  in  love  and  dear  alliance. 

Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest,"  V, 2, 573-374. 
When  this  has  been  done,  Henry  has  won  his  object,  the  conquest  of 
France,  and  the  victory  is  due  to  his  resistless  determination. 

Henry  is  represented  in  the  play  as  being  of  a friendly  and  good- 
natured  disposition.  He  is  not  so  obsessed  with  his  OY/n  station  in 
life  as  to  be  unable  to  sacrifice  his  dignity  when  circumstances  make 
that  possible.  Of  course  we  see  more  of  this  trait  in  the  play  of 
"Henry  IV",  where  his  rank  as  prince  does  not  prevent  him  from  hob- 
nobbing with  a group  of  low  class  characters.  Kinship  does  not 
entirely  him  of  the  sense  of  the  pleasures  of  riotous  fun.  Perhaps 
the  best  place  to  observe  this  is  in  the  scenes  just  before  and  after 
the  battle  of  Agincourt.  Henry  goes  out  disguised  to  make  the  rounds 
and  to  cheer  up  any  faint  hearts  among  his  men.  In  the  course  of  his 

tour  he  meets  two  common  soldiers,  Williams  and  Bates.  With  these  he 
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ha  s some  little  discussion  in  the  most  casual  way,  defending  himself 
from  the  cynical  remarks  which  they  level  at  the  King.  When  he  leaves 
he  exchanges  gloves  with  Williams,  with  the  arrangement  that  Williams 
is  to  strike  anyone  whom  he  finds  wearing  it.  After  the  battle  Henry 
gives  the  glove  to  Fluellen,  thereby  earning  for  him  a box  on  the  ear, 
much  to  Henry’s  amusement.  This  prank  has  all  the  atmosphere  of  some 
which  he  performed  in  his  youthful  days  in  Eastcheap.  It  is  through 
such  incidents  as  this  that  we  are  able  to  see  the  good-nature  and 
good  humor  which  remains  with  Henry  throughout  his  life. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  Henry  is  his  tendency  toward 
reflection  and  moralising.  This  crops  out  at  many  times,  both  when 
he  is  in  public  and  when  he  is  alone.  Thus  when  he  is  lecturing  the  . 
traitors,  before  all  the  nobles,  he  includes  such  a passage  as  this: 

’’Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together 

As  two  yoke-devils  sworn  to  either  purpose. 

11,2,105-106. 

Later  when  Fluellen  tells  him  that  Bardolph  is  to  be  hanged  for 
robbing  a church,  Henry’s  reply  includes  the  sentiment: 

’’for  when  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a kingdom,  the  gentler 
gamester  is  the  soonest  winner.”  111,6,119-120. 

But  we  see  this  portion  of  Henry’s  personality  most  clearly  when  he 
has  left  Williams  and  Bates,  and,  standing  along  in  the  darkness, 
muses  over  a remark  of  theirs: 

”Upon  the  king,  let  our  lives,  our  souls. 

Our  debts,  our  careful  wives. 

Our  children  and  our  sins  lay  on  the  king. 

We  must  bear  all.  0 hard  condition. 

Twin-born  with  greatness,  subject  to  the  breath 
Of  every  fool,  whose  sense  no  more  can  feel 
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But  his  own  wringing.  What  infinite  heart's  ease 
Must  king's  neglect,  that  private  men  employ."  V, I, 226-233. 
Thus  he  goes  on  for  some  time,  complaining  in  a reflective  tone  on 
the  burden  of  being  king. 

Thus  Henry  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  Elizabethans,  the  hero  of 
England,  the  incarnation  of  their  nation.  In  him  they  saw  no  fault 
or  blemish,  nothing  which  could  distract  their  hero-worship.  He  is 
their  ideal  knight,  their  "chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche." 

He  was  for  them  what  Sir  Galahad,  through  the  help  of  Tennyson,  has 
become  for  many  people  of  today: the  perfect  ideal  of  all  that  was 
fine  and  worthwhile  in  chivalry  and  knighthood.  In  him  majesty  and 
virtue  reign  supreme;  in  his  life  is  all  that  is  worthwhile  to  a 
patriotic  Englishman. 

But  to  us  of  today,  as  we  look  back  upon  Henry  the  Fifth  through 

the  long  centuries,  there  seems  to  be  a fault  or  two.  To  judge  him 
* 

by  modern  standards  may  seen  foolish;  yet  we  cannot  escape  it,  and  to 
us  appear  characteristics  in  the  hero  which  seem  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  modern  conception  of  heroism. 

Perhaps  the  first  of  these  which  the  reader  feels  is  the  callous, 
cold-blooded  way  in  which  Henry  forces  a war  upon  France.  The  claim 
to  the  French  crown  seems  fantastic,  and  certainly  does  not  afford 
sufficient  pretext  for  a war  of  conquest.  To  explain  why  Henry  did 
this,  we  must  go  back  to  the  last  injunction  of  the  dying  Bolingbroke: 

"Therefore,  my  Harry, 

Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 

With  foreign  quarrels."  Henry  IV, Part  2,  IV, 5,213-215. 
We  remember  that  Bolingbroke  was  above  all  things  a man  of  policy,  a 
person  who  knew  how  to  follow  through  a policy  until  it  brought  him 
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victory.  Yi/e  recall  that  Henry  the  Fifth  is  always  the  son  of  this 
same  "politician  Boling broke"  - as  Worcester  calls  him.  Therefore 
when  we  see  Henry  in  this  way  begin  to  follow  out  his  father’ s policy, 
it  begins  to  look  as  though  he,  too,  might  be  something  of  a politician. 

This  suspicion  once  started,  and  many  others  of  Henry's  acts 
begin  to  have  a questionable  import.  What  about  his  friendly  hob- 
nobbing' with  his  soldiers?  We  remember  how  "vile,  cankerous  Boling- 
broke"  ate  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  "even  in  the  presence 
of  the  crowned  king",  as  he  himself  says.  We  think  of  the  soldier 
Williams  remark,  wh en  Henry  says  that  he  "heard  the  king  say  he  would 
not  be  ransomed." 

Henry  IV,  Part  I,  III,  2,54 
Henry  V,  IV,  1,202 

To  this  Williams  replies:  "Ay,  he  said  so  to  make  us  fight 
cheerfully;  but  when  our  throats  are  cut,  he  may  be  ransomed,  and  we 
ne’er  the  wiser."  Perhaps  there  is  truth  in  that  statement  after  all. 

If  we  think  back  a little  we  can  recall  a day  when  Henry,  when 
he  was  not  King,  but  only  Prince  Hal,  sat  in  the  tavern  and  said: 

"I  know  you  all,  and  will  a while  uphold 
The  unyok’d  humors  of  your  idleness. 

Yet  herein  will  I imitate  the  sun, 

'Who  doth  permit  the  base,  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world. 

That,  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself. 

Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wondered  at." 

Henry  IV,  Part  I,  1,2,  138-.94. 

These  lines  seem  to  show  the  prince  as  all  ready  inclined  to  a policy, 
and  willing  to  use  the  sincere  friendship  of  other  men  to  further  that 
policy.  This  last  speech  would  sound  well  in  the  mouth  of  Bolingbroke; 
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to  some  it  may  not  seem  so  much  out  of  harmony  with  his  son  Henry 
the  Fifth. 

On  this  point  one  critic  says:  “We  have  persisted  in  misinter- 

preting the  character  of  Henry  of  Monmouth.  There  is,  as  Henry  himself 
reminds  us,  a soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.  Conversely,  there  is 
a vein  of  hardness  and  policy  in  a character  as  near  perfect  as  that 
of  Henry  V."  in  the  opinion  of  another:  "It  is  on  the  very  surface 

of  this  play  that  the  young  king,  in  order  to  prevent  discussions 
over  what  some  great  nobles  contended  was  his  dubious  title  to  his 
own  crown,  sets  up  a preposterous  claim  to  the  crown  of  a neighboring 
kingdom. ” 

The  Finest  of  Kings 

In  spite  of  these  defects,  Henry  the  Fifth  remains,  even  from 
the  modern  standpoint,  the  finest  man  among  all  the  Fnglish  kings 
portrayed  by  Shakespeare.  The  vein  of  cold  policy  is  not  inconsistent 
in  the  hero  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  effect  of  it  is  lost  in  the 
exhibition  of  manhood  which  surrounds  it.  whether  compared  with  his 
contemporaries,  or  compared  with  the  other  kings  of  the  Chronicle 
plays,  Henry  the  Fifth,  appears  as  a person  of  superior  devotion  to 
his  country,  unusually  friendly  and  devoted  to  his  people  for  a 
sovereign,  and  a man  who  in  his  personal  habits  and  characteristics 
is  worthy  to  be  the  hero  of  England. 

Comparison  with  Holinshed  and  with  the  Source  Play 

For  his  knowledge  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  Shakespeare  had  two 
sources.  The  first  was  the  chronicle  of  Holinshed.  We  find  that 
Shakespeare  drew  heavily  on  this  source  for  the  events,  though  as 
usual  he  freely  exercised  his  right  to  change  things  when  necessary. 
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When  we  look  beyond  the  events  to  the  character  of  henry,  we  find 
that,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  tnere  is  but  little  difference  in  the 
essential  conception;  Henry  is  as  much  the  ideal  hero  to  Holinshed 
as  he  is  to  Shakespeare. 

Since  the  scene  just  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt  is  the  best 
in  the  play,  let  us  compare  Henry  as  he  appears  here  witn  the  im- 
pression which  Holinshed  gives.  U1  course  no  single  passage  can 
give  the  whole  conception  of  Henry  as  Holinshed  saw  him.  But,  keep- 
ing that  fact  in  mina,  we  may  compare  the  two  scenes  to  advantage. 

In  Holinshed  we  find  this  passage:  "Calling  his  capteins  and  sold- 

iers about  him,  he  made  them  a right  grave  oration — . Manie  words 

of  courage  he  uttered  to  stirre  them  to  doo  manfullie,  sssurring 

/, 

them  that  England  should  never  be  charged  with  his  ransom."  This 
describes  to  us  the  courage  and  determination  of  Henry. 

When  we  examine  the  play  we  find  that  these  few  sentences  have 
been  greatly  expanded  to  cover  the  King’s  conversation  with  the 
nobles  and  his  meeting  with  the  soldiers.  In  these  incidents  we  are 
shown  the  King’s  courage  and  determination.  Thus  Henry  once  says: 
"Gloucester,  ’ tis  true  that  we  are  in  great  danger; 

The  greater,  therefore,  should  our  courage  be." 

Later  he  remarks  to  the  soldiers:  "but  it  is  no  English  treason  to 

cut  French  crowns,  and  to-morrow  the  king  himself  will  be  a clipper.” 
These  and  many  other  speeches,  together  with  the  things  which  he  is 
shown  doing,  combine  to  make  his  bravery  far  more  vivid  and  con- 
vincing than  is  the  sentence  in  the  chronicle. 

Many  persons  feel,  however,  that  in  this  giving  of  life  Shake- 
speare is  doing  no  more  than  any  dramatist  would  do  who  made  narrative 

' li  hed’s  Chronicles ,WaJ.lace,R.S. , editor, Pp,  34-35. 
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history  into  drama,  a criticism  which  has  a justifiable  basis.  In 
this  case,  however,  we  are  most  fortunate,  for  there  is  extant  an 
earlier  play  which  will  show  how  another  dramatist  has  treated  the 
very  same  material.  This  play  is  the  "Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the 
Fifth";  the  author  is  unknown.  Concerning  the  scene  just  before 
Agincourt  there  is  only  one  brief  passage.  In  it  Henry  says:  "Why, 

the,  belike  your  High  Constable  sends  to  know  what  I will  give  for 
my  ransome?  Now  trust  me.  Herald,  not  so  much  as  a tun  of  tennis 
bals;  no,  not  so  much  as  one  poor  tennis  ball.  Rather  shall  ray  bodi 
lie  dead  in  the  field  to  feed  the  crowes  then  ever  English  shall  pay 
one  penny  ransome  for  my  bodie."  Fam.  Vic.,  Li.  1561-1573.  That 
is  all,  and  from  it  we  can  see  that  bhakespeare  is  superlatively 
better.  This  gives  no  idea  of  the  character  of  the  King;  many 
persons  would  prefer  Holinshed  in  this  respect. 

From  the  material  found  in  Holinshed  and  the  older  play  bhake- 
speare has  created  a Henry  the  Fifth  more  distinct  and  convincing 
than  the  King  of  either  of  his  sources.  This  improvement  has  not 
materially  changed  Henry  from  the  outline  of  his  essential  character 
istics  which  Holinshed  gives;  it  has  given  him  breadth  and  life  and 
vigor.  The  genius  of  bhakespeare  has  once  more  transformed  the  dim 
shadows  of  the  chronicle  into  an  ideally  heroic  man  who  compels 
attention  and  respect  from  everyone  who  reads  the  play. 

Wallace, R.b ., editor . Holinshed’ s Chronicles  Pp. 34-35. 

Comparison  with  History. 

bhakespeare’ s conception  of  the  character  of  Henry  the  Fifth 
is  in  accord  with  History.  "His  ideals  were  founded  consciously  on 
the  models  of  Arthur  and  Godfrey  as  national  king  and  leader  of 
Christendom.  He  is  the  typical  mediaeval  hero. — His  policy  was 
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constructive. — His  success  was  due  to  the  power  of  his  personality. — 
Henry  had  so  high  a sense  of  his  own  rights  that  he  was  merciless  to 
disloyalty. — In  his  personal  conduct  Henry  was  chaste,  temperate,  and 

i. 

sincerely  pious."  The  principal  difference  between  these  sentences 
from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  Shakespeare  centres  about  the 
last  word.  We  have  seen  that  for  many  people  there  is  a grain  of  hard 
policy  in  Henry  which  leads  them  to  question  his  piety. 

When  we  go  beyond  the  general  statement  of  the  Encyclopaedia  to 
the  specific  judgments  of  his  biographers  and  critics,  we  find  such 
a unanimity  of  opinion  as  is  represented  in  the  following  three 
authors: 

"moderate  in  food  and  drink,  liberal  in  alms-giving.  His  mood 
varied  between  liveliness  and  gravity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that — 
he  emphatically  deserved  the  praise  of  purity  of  life.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  piety.  His  religion  made  him 
temperate  and  chaste. — He  seems  to  have  looked  upon  Ms  wars  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  French  crown  as  a devout  prince  two  centuries 
before  might  have  looked  upon  a crusade. — His  military  career  after 

% 

this  was  one  of  unbroken  success — earned  by  foresight,  courage,  tact- 
ical skill,  fertility  of  resource,  by  all  the  qualities  of  a great 

a. 

captain. " 

"To  his  contemporaries  Henry  was  the  flower  of  Christian  chiv- 
alry, the  most  virtuous  of  all  princes  of  Ms  time.  He  stands  in 
Mstory  as  the  true  type  of  hero-king, — stately  in  bearing  and  prudent 
in  speech,  valiant  in  arms  and  provident  in  counsel,  a lover  of  re- 
ligion and  a great  justicer . --In  his  ordinary  relations  he  shows  himself 
courteous  and  affable  to  all  men.  He  was  not  vindictive  and  bore  no 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Vol.  Eleven.  P.478. 

T* J •Church • Henry  the  Fif-’h.  Pp.  157-154. 
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malice  . — He  was  merciful  to  defenceless  opponents,  and  tender  to 
women  and  men  of  religion. — In  personal  conduct  Henry  was  chaste 
and  temperate.  His  decisions  were  quickly  formed,  and  once  made 
seldom  altered.  It  was  owing  to  his  confidence  in  himself  and  his 
mission  that  Henry  was  able  to  perform  what  he  did."* 

"All  his  success  in  battle  was  possible  only  through  his  intense 

personal  application  and  energy . --Henry ' s most  permanent  gift  to 

England  is  the  sentiment  of  patriotism.  In  the  long  line  of  able 

English  kings  since  Alfred,  he  alone  inspired  at  once  the  admiration 

l 

ana  affection  of  his  people." 

From  these  three  critics  it  will  be  seen  how  closely  in  accord- 
ance with  these  modern  men  is  the  conception  of  Henry  the  Fifth  which 
Shakespeare  gives.  The  characteristics  which  they  emphasize  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  which  are  most  prominent  in  the  play, 
always  excepting  the  vein  of  policy  which  noe  of  these  authors  seems 
to  have  found  in  Henry  of  Monmouth. 

MTI  i<if tir-Pp . 

King sford;  Henry  V.  Pp.  390-SS1 

* R.B.IIowat : Henry  V.  pp,  3II-,5i6 

Shakespeare’s  Attitude 

One  critic  has  taken  up  the  question  of  Shakespeare's  attitude 
toward  Henry  the  Fifth.  He  states  the  matter  in  this  way:  "what 

exactly  was  Shakespeare's  own  attitude  toward  the  victor  of  Agincourt? 
Did  he  intend  us  to  enjoy  ana  admire  him  whole-heartedly — or  did  he 
mean  to  show  us,  behind  the  dazzling  glory  of  the  conqueror,  a real, 
and  rather  ugly,  hardness  of  heart,  and  a great  capacity  for  self- 
deception?"  After  some  little  discussion,  in  which  he  shows  that 
there  are  arguments  for  both  sides,  this  writer  reaches  the  conclusion 
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that:  ”We  may  therefore  assume  that  Shakespeare  accepted  Henry  as 

a national  hero;  and  we  may  suppose  that  in  Henry  V he  intended  to 

give  us  a kind  of  pageant  of  national  glory  with  the  victor  of  Agin- 

court  as  its  central  figure. --But  it  is  possible  to  admire  with  the 

head  and  not  with  the  heart,  and  it  is  difficult  to  escape  a feeling 

i 

that,  though  Shakespeare  admired  his  hero,  he  did  not  like  him.” 

In  the  eyes  of  Holinshed,  and  of  the  modern  historians,  Henry 
is  the  same  national  hero  which  Shakespeare  presents.  v>ith  unflinch 
ing  courage  and  determination,  with  a touch  of  good  nature  which  en- 
deared him  to  his  soldiers,  Henry  led  the  English  arms  to  their 
greatest  victory,  and  won  for  himself  in  the  hearts  of  his  people 
and  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  the  glory  of  being  England * s national 
hero. 

Henry  V H.H12-22S 

JG.  F.  Bradby:  Short  Studies  in  Shakespeare  Pp. 75-75-77. 


Note:  Because  Shakespeare  had  very  little  part  in  the  creation  of 

the  character  of  Henry  VI,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  omit  that  King 
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Richard  the  Third 

Richard  the  Third  completely  dominates  the  play  in  which  he 
figures,  in  every  scene  he  is  either  present  or  is  mentioned,  livery 
other  character  derives  his  dramatic  significance  from  his  relation 
to  Richard.  Every  incident  in  the  action  happens  because  of  what 
Richard  is  or  does.  The  stream  of  action  flows  to  and  around  him. 

He  is  the  pivot  and  the  center.  He  is  the  only  person  fully  drawn; 
even  Buckingham  is  presented  only  in  his  significant  aspects.  The 
structure  of  the  play  might  be  likened  to  a spider’s  web,  with 
Richard  in  the  middle  casting  his  influence  over  the  lives  of  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  his  personality. 

Character 

The  simile  is  perhaps  made  more  apt  by  the  fact  that  the  spider 
has  the  reputation  of  possessing  an  evil  ana  malignant  nature.  How- 
ever true  this  may  be  of  the  spiders,  it  is  certainly  so  in  the  case 
of  Richard.  Try  as  we  will,  it  seems  impossible  to  find  in  the  play 
any  trace  of  sympathy,  of  kindness,  of  virtue,  in  the  actions  or 
speeches  of  Richard.  Every  deed  of  his  seems  designea  to  injure  some 
other  person,  and  to  add  new  possessions  or  new  pleasures  to  himself. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  Richard  always 
aimed  to  help  himself  rather  than  to  injure  others,  for  it  may  well 
be  doubted  that  he  ever  thought  that  much  of  others.  Whether  he  did 
or  not,  he  certainly  thought  a great  deal  of  himself,  and  of  methods 
for  increasing  his  own  position,  his  own  possessions,  and  his  own 
power.  His  very  first  speech,  the  first  of  the  play,  proclaims  this: 

’’But  I,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks. 

Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass; 

I,  that  am  rudely  stamp’d,  and  want  love’s  majesty. 
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To  strut  before  a wanton,  ambling  nymph; 

I,  that  am  curtail’d  of  this  fair  proportion. 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature. 

Deform’d,  unfinished,  sent  before  ray  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up. 

And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable 

That  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I halt  by  them.”  1,1 ,14-24. 

To  this  outburst  of  self-centered  thought  the  closing  soliloquy  of 
the  first  scene  is  but  an  addition: 

”111  in,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence, 

With  lies  well  steel'd  with  weighty  arguments; 

And  if  I fail  not  in  my  deep  intent, 

Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live.”  1,1,147-150. 

More  he  says,  always  of.  himself,  as  we  see  yet  again  in  the  closing 
passage  of  the  second  scene: 

”1  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while: 

Upon  my  life,  she  finds,  although  1 cannot. 

Myself  to  be  a marvellous  proper  man. 

I’ll  be  at  charges  for  a looking-glass. 

And  entertain  some  score  or  two  of  tailors. 

To  study  fasnions  to  adorn  my  body: 

1 will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost.”  1,2,252-259. 
Thus  we  might  go  on,  finding  instance  after  instance  which  would  only 
continue  to  add  to  our  conviction  that  Richard  existed  wholly  and 
solely  for  himself. 

Probably  any  person  whose  interest  is  entirely  self-centred  will 
have  confidence  in  himself,  and  certainly  Richard  had  an  unlimited 
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supply.  There  apparently  existed  in  his  mind  no  doubt  or  question 

concerning  his  ability  to  destroy  the  numerous  obstacles  between 

♦ 

himself  and  the  coveted  crown.  Certainly  such  remarks  as  these  do 
not  suggest  any: 

”1  am  determined  to  prove  a villain, 

And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 

Plots  have  I laid,  inauctions  dangerous. 

By  drunken  prophecies,  libels  and  dreams. 

To  set  my  brother  Clarence  and  the  king 
In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other."  1,1,30-35. 
To  set  going  a plot  which  will  remove  Clarence  is  only  a matter  of 
business;  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  succeed,  as  it  presently 
does.  With  the  self-same  assurance  Richard  decides  on  the  first 
w'oman  he  will  marry: 

"For  then  I'll  marry  Warwick's  youngest  daughter. 

What  though  I kill'd  her  husband  and  her  father? 

The  readiest  way  to  make  the  wench  amends 
Is  to  become  her  husband  and  her  father. 

The  which  will  I;"  1,1,  154-157. 

There  is  no  questioning  in  these  lines,  either.  He  has  decided  that 
Anne  will  make  him  the  best  wife  for  his  purpose,  and  that  decision 
is  perfectly  sure  of  completion. 

Richard  is  so  sure  of  himself  and  his  victory,  he  believes  so 
fully  in  himself,  that  no  consideration  can  stay  him  from  executing 
his  cherished  plans.  He  is  absolutely  unscrupulous,  without  any 
respect  for  other  people,  for  himself,  or  for  deity.  There  is  no 
hesitation  or  compunction  even  hinted  at  when  he  breaks  his  promise 


to  Clarence. 
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"Well,  your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long; 

I will  deliver  you,11  1,1,114-115. 

So  he  speaks  to  his  brother,  only  to  sneer  at  him  as  soon  as  his 
back  is  turned: 

nGo  tread  the  path  that  thou  shalt  ne’er  return. 

Simple,  plain  Clarence.”  1,1,118-119. 

Later  he  promises  the  dying  King  that  he  will  live  in  harmony  with 
the  cueen  and  her  relatives. 

"If  I have  unwittingly , or  in  my  rage. 

Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 
By  any  in  this  presence,  I desire 

To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace."  11,1,56-60. 
Then  Richard  goes  on  to  assure  each  person  by  turn  of  his  future 
love  and  consideration.  Yet  no  sooner  is  he  in  power  than  we  hear 
that:  "Lord  Rivers  and  Lord  Grey  are  sent  to  Pomfret, 

with  them  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  prisoners,"  11,4,42-45. 
and  we  know  that  the  queen's  kinsmen  are  on  the  way  to  death. 

Nor  do  the  child-princes  move  in  Richard  any  consideration 
whatsoever.  To  them  he  speaks  in  the  same  sort  of  sugared  words: 

"If  I may  counsel  you,  some  day  or  two 
Your  highness  shall  repose  you  in  the  Tower: 

Then  where  you  please,  and  shall  be  thought  most  fit 
For  your  best  health  and  recreation."  111,1,64-66. 

They  believe  in  his  promises  of  kindness  and  devotion,  never  dreaming 
that  only  a short  time  later  he  will  say: 

"Why,  there  thou  hast  it:  two  deep  enemies. 

Foes  to  my  rest  and  my  sweet  sleep' s disturbers 
Are  they  that  I would  have  thee  deal  upon; 
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Tyrrel,  I mean  those  bastards  In  the  Tower."  IV, 2, 74-77. 

Richard's  craft  first  appears  when  he  promises  Clarence:  "I 

will  deliver  you",  only  to  send  murderers  to  kill  him.  But  so  well 
has  he  concealed  his  intentions  from  his  brother  that  the  murderers 
have  great  difficulty  in  convincing  Clarence  that  it  was  Richard  who 
ordered  his  death. 

"You  are  deceived,  your  brother  Gloucester  hates  you." 

1,4,238. 

Again  we  find  great  cunning  in  his  use  of  Buckingham.  When  that 
person  first  begins  to  work  for  him  Richard  promises: 

"And,  look,  when  I am  king,  claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford."  111,2,194-195. 

That  is  just  the  thing  to  purchase  the  loyalty  of  Buckingham,  who 
does  not  in  the  least  suspect  the  sincerity  of  the  promise,  until 
Richard,  to  the  Duke's  plea,  only  answers: 

" Well,  but  what's  o'clock?" 

The  fact  that  Buckingham  planned  the  trick  by  which  Richard  deceived 
the  citizens  into  proclaiming  him  king  serves  to  make  this  deception 
of  Buckingham  show  even  greater  subtlety  in  Richard. 

This  treatment  of  Buckingham  suggests  that  Richard  was  able  to 
estimate  other  people  and  to  manage  tnem  for  his  purposes.  This  we 
find  borne  out  in  other  instances,  as  in  the  wooing  of  Anne,  the 
daughter-in-lav;  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  When  first  he  meets  her,  she 
exclaims:  "What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend. 

To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds?"  1,2,34-35. 

Yet  by  clever  arguments,  as  when  he  offers  his  naked  breast  to  her 
sword,  he  overcomes  her  opposition,  and  gets  her  to  say: 
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"With  all  my  heart;  and  much  it  joys  me  too. 

To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent."  1,2,220-221. 

Richard  has  judged  Anne,  and  by  playing  on  her  weaknesses,  has 
managed  her  so  that  she  does  a thing  which  seems  impossible. 

Richard  likewise  gauges  the  effect  of  superstition  on  Edward, 
and  by  using  it  promotes  the  death  of  Clarence. 

"This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mewed  up. 

About  a prophecy,  which  says  that  G 

of  Edward’s  heirs  the  murdered  shall  be.”  1,1,38-40. 
This  does  work,  and  so  effectively  that  almost  at  once  we  find 
Clarence  on  his  way  to  prison. 

No  matter  where  he  is,  or  in  what  circumstances,  Richard  never 
loses  control  of  himself,  fiis  hatred  may  burn  and  fret  within  him, 
impatience  may  gnaw  at  his  vitals,  but  over  these  desires  his  will 
power  maintains  an  iron  grip,  when  Hastings  brings  news  of  the 
fatal  illness  of  Edward,  his  natural  feelings,  as  we  see  in  the 
next  soliloquy,  are  joy: 

"He  cannot  live,  I hope,  and  must  not  die, 

’Till  George  be  pack’d  with  post  horse  up  to  heaven. 

Which  done,  God  take  King  Edward  to  his  mercy. 

And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in."  1,1,145-146, 

and  151-152. 

This  he  thinks,  but,  when  Hastings  is  present,  he  speaks  in  a very 
different  manner: 

"Now,  by  Saint  Paul,  this  new s is  bad  indeed. 

0,  he  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  long. 

And  overmuch  consumed  his  royal  person; 

’Tis  very  grievous  to  be  thought  upon."  1,1,138-141. 
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This  incident  suggests  that  Richard’s  control  over  himself  made 
it  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  to  conceal  his  intentions  from  other 
people.  As  one  reads  through  the  play,  he  finds  many  instances  when 
he  knows  that  Richard  is  deceiving  persons  with  the  utmost  hypocrisy. 
That  is  the  way  he  acts  toward  Clarence,  toward  the  little  Princes, 
toward  Buckingham,  toward  the  citizens.  He  promises  Clarence  that  he 
7/ill  get  him  out  of  prison,  only  to  have  him  murdered.  He  promises 
the  Princes  that  he  will  safeguard  them  in  the  Tov/er,  only  to  have 
them  smothered.  He  promises  Buckingham  the  Earldom  of  Hereford,  only 
to  forget  about  it  when  the  time  comes.  Therefore  we  are  not  surprised 
to  see  Richard,  after  he  has  expressed  his  desire  for  Edward’s  death, 
and  after  he  has  had  Clarence  murdered,  say  to  the  King: 

’’Good  morrow  to  ray  sovereign  king  and  queen,”  11,1,46. 

Ti 

and  later:  I thank  my  God  for  my  humility.”  11,1,72. 

What  are  little  inconsistencies  like  these  to  a hypocrite  like  Richard? 

Richard’ s actions  indicate  that  he  believed  in  violence  as  a 
method  of  accomplishing  his  ends.  When  he  v/ishes  Clarence  out  of  the 
way,  his  move  is  to  hire  murderers.  When  he  finds  the  Princes  a 
hindrance,  he  calls  in  Tyrrel.  When  Hastings  opposes  him,  his  cry  is 
”off  with  his  head.”  In  all  these  incidents  Richard  exhibits  an  al- 
most unbelievable  violent  cruelty.  Vi/hen  even  Buckingham  hesitates  to 
murder  the  tv/o  Princes,  Richard's  comment  is: 

’’High  reaching  Buckingham  gro7vs  circumspect.”  IV, 2, 31. 

His  immediate  action  is  to  call  in  Tyrrel  and  tell  him  to  kill: 

” tv/o  deep  enemies. 

Foes  to  my  rest  and  my  sweet  sleep’s  disturbers 
Are  they  whom  I would  have  thee  deal  upon; 

Tyrrel,  I mean  those  bastards  in  the  Tower.”  IV, 2, 73-76. 
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We  remember  how  he  could  not  ear  dinner  until  he  had  seen  Has ting'. s 
head,  while  the  savage  way  in  which  he  cries  out  ’’off  with  his  head” 
has  been  equalled  in  English  literature  only  by  the  Queen  in  ’’Alice  in 
Wonderland." 

Richard  is  totally  without  any  respect  or  reverence  either  for 
other  persons  or  for  divine  powers.  We  have  seen  time  after  time  that 
he  has  no  regard  for  human  life.  As  for  the  divine,  that  to  Richard 
is  a piece  of  foolishness,  useful  in  deceiving  superstitious  fools,  as 
he  says: 


’’But  then  I sigh,  and,  with  a piece  of  Scripture, 

Tell  them  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil: 

And  thus  I clothe  my  naked  villainy 
With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ. 

And  seem  a.  saint  when  I most  play  the  devil."'  1,3,554-339. 
Many  persons  who  despise  God  have  yet  a regard  for  members  of  their  own 
family,  such  as  a mother  or  son.  in  the  ’’Atheist’s  Tragedy”,  a play 
written  some  thirty  years  or  more  after  this,  the  central  figure, 
D’Amville,  even  though  he  does  not  believe  in  a God,  yet  is  passionately 
devoted  to  his  children,  through  whom  he  hopes  to  achieve  immortality. 
But  Richard,  as  we  have  noticed,  has  only  hatred  for  his  brothers 
Clarence  and  Edward.  Even  of  his  mother,  moreover,  he  thinks  with  a 
sneer.  When  she  tells  him: 

”God  bless  thee,  and  put  meekness  in  thy  mind. 

Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty."  II ,2, 107-108. 
Richard  says  to  himself: 

"Amen,  and  make  me  die  a good  old  man. 

That  is  the  butt  end  of  a mother's  blessing; 

I marvel  why  her  grace  did  leave  it  out."  11,2,109-112. 
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Hichard  trusted  no  one,  and  was  suspicious  of  even  the  slightest 
movement  which  even  made  it  appear  that  a person  was  not  with  him. 

When  Buckingham,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  working  with  him  faith- 
fully, hesitates  at  the  prospect  of  murdering  the  Princes,  Richard  at 
once  breaks  out  with: 

”1  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools 
And  unrespective  boys;  none  are  for  me 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes.”  IV, 2, 29-31. 

It  is  true  that  Richard  shows  a king  of  courage.  His  is  a phy- 
sical courage  entirely.  He  is  not  afraid  to  meet  Richmond  in  the 
shock  of  battle.  Even  when  his  followers  begin  to  tremble  at  the 
size  of  the  spreading  revolt,  Richard  cries: 

"March  on,  march  on,  since  we  are  up  in  arms;"  IV, 4, 530. 

Vi/hen  the  battle  begins  to  go  against  him  and  Catesby  urges  him  to 
yield,  Richard’s  only  reply  is: 

"Slave,  I have  set  my  life  upon  a cast. 

And  I will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

I think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field. 

Five  have  I slain  today  instead  of  him; 

A horse.  A horse.  My  kingdom  for  a horse."  V, 4, 9-14. 
This  display  of  courage  is  entirely  physical;  of  moral  courage,  such 
as  Hamlet  has  to  find  in  order  to  try  to  conquer  his  fatal  hesitation, 
Richard  apparently  knows  nothing. 

It  becomes  evident  thatRichard  has  built  his  whole  life  upon  the 
principle  of  hate.  He  lives  entirely  for  himself,  and  in  doing  so 
hates  the  people  whose  lives  and  actions  prevent  him  from  living  en- 
tirely to  himself.  His  very  first  speech  includes  this  statement: 


"And,  therefore,  since  I cannot  prove  a lover. 
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To  entertain  these  fair,  well-spoken  days, 

I am  determined  to  prove  a villain.”  1,1,27—30. 

As  the  play  proceeds,  as  we -see  him  cause  murder  after  murder,  as 
we  see  him  practice  treachery  after  treachery,  as  we  see  him  lie  and 
cheat  and  destroy  without  restraint,  if  certainly  seems  as  though  he 
has  succeeded  in  his  determination.  His  own  mother  calls  him: 

”A  cockatrice — hatch’d  to  the  world, 

• Whose  unavoided  eye  is  murderous.”  IV, I, 55-56. 

Old  Queen  Margaret  speaks  of  him  as: 

"A  hell-hound  that  doth  hunst  us  all  to  death:”  IV, 4, 48. 
Richmond  in  turn  attacks  him  as: 

"The  wretched,  bloody  and  usurping  boar. 

That  spoil* d your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines.”  V,3,7-3 
These  opinions  of  Richard,  even  though  they  come  in  part  from  enemies, 
must  be  respected  because  they  are  so  fully  borne  out  by  the  bloody 
deeds  which  Richard  does. 

Comparison  with  Holinshed 

As  one  reads  the  pages  of  Holinshed,  he  finds  that  Shakespeare 
has  kept  very  close  to  the  narrative  of  the  chronicle.  Incident 
after  incident  passes  in  much  the  same  order.  'We  see  the  deception 
of  Clarence,  the  execution  of  Hastings,  the  murder  of  the  Princes, 
the  citizens  offering  Richard  the  crown  as  he  stands  between  two 
churchmen,  the  flight  of  Buckingham,  and  many  even  more  minute  details 
a It  follows  from  this  that  tne  portrait  whicn  holinshed  suggests-  is 
much  like  the  one  which  Shakespeare  draws.  The  same  cunning,  the 
same  cruelty,  the  same  hypocrisy,  are  apparent  throughout  the  chron- 
icle. 

While  it  is  true  tnat  no  single  passage  from  Holinshed  - can  convey 
any  idea  of  Holinshed* s conception  of  Richard,  the  tracing  of  an 
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episode  may  nevertheless  show  to  what  extent  the  character  of  the 

King  is  due  to  the  chronicler.  When  the  little  Duke  of  York  comes 

to  Richard,  we  find  in  Holinshed  this  passage: 

"When  the  lord  cardinally  and  these  other  lords  with  him,  had 

received  the  yoong  duke,  they  brought  him  into  the  star  chamber  where 

the  protector  took  him  in  his  arms  and  kissed  him  with  these  words: 

Now  welcome,  my  lord,  even  with  my  verie  heart.  And  he  said  that  of 

likelihood  as  he  thought.  Thereupon,  foorthwith  they  brought  him 

unto  the  king  his  brother  into  the  bishop’s  palace  at  Paules,  and 

/, 

from  thence  through  the  citie  honorablie  into  the  Tower.”  Having 

now  secured  the  two  Princes  in  the  Tower,  we  learn  that:  ’’When  the 

protector  had  both  the  children  in  ms  hands,  he  opened  himself  more 

2. 

bolcLlie,  cheeflie  to  the  nuke  oi  Buckingnam. ” Then,  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Hastings  and  after  the  coronation,  the  chronicle  records  that: 
"King  Richard,  after  his  coronation — devised  to  fulfill  the  thing 
which  he  had  before  intended.  And,  forsomuch.  as  his  mind  gave  him, 
that,  his  nephews  living,  men  would  not  reckon  that  he  could  have 

3, 

right  to  the  realme,  he  thought  therefore  without  delaie  to  rid  them.” 
These  passages  indicate  very  well  the  hypocrisy  of  Richard  toward  the 
Princes . 

When  we  turn  to  Shakespeare  we  find  that  Richard  begins: 

”How  fares  our  cousin,  noble  Lord  of  York?”  111,1,101. 

Then  they  talk  for  some  time,  until  Richard  suggests: 

"My  lord,  will’t  please  you  pass  along? 

Myself  and  my  good  cousin  Buckingham 
Will  to  your  mother,  to  entreat  of  her 

To  meet  you  at  the  Tower  and  welcome  you.”  111,1,136-139. 

L Holinshed:  VOL.  Ill, Page  721, Col.  I, Line  42. 

a.  ti 
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After  a few  more  pleasant  words  Richard  sends  the  children  to  the 
Tower.  Then  we  pass  by  the  execution  of  Hastings  and  the  coronation, 
and  come  to  the  place  where  Richard  says: 

” 0 bitter  consequence 

That  Edward  should  live.  True  noble  prince. 

Cousin,  thou  wert  not  wont  to  be  so  dull. 

Shall  1 be  plain?  I wish  the  bastards  dead; 

And  I would  have  it  suddenly  perform'd.”  TV, 2, 15-19. 
From  these  two  versions  of  the  Story  of  the  two  Princes,  we  can  see 
that  Holinshed  and  Shakespeare  are  very  close  both  as  to  the  incidents 
and  to  the  traits  of  character  which  they  portray.  The  essential 
difference  is  that  in  Shakespeare  the  character  of  Richard  is  respons- 
ible for  the  murder  of  the  Princes;  the  action  proceeds  from  his 
character.  In  Holinshed  it  just  happens. 

Holinshed:  Vol.  Ill,  Page  721,  Col.  1,  Line  42. 
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Comparison  with  History 

Yvfhen  we  seek  to  compare  Shakespeare’s  conception  of  Richard  the 
Third  with  that  of  the  historians  and  critics,  we  find  that  there  is 
some  question  on  the  matter.  Thus  we  find  one  critic  saying: 

’’There  are  still  historic  doubts  as  to  the  justice  of  assigning 
Richard  to  the  disgraceful  niche  he  occupies  in  the  corridor  of 
English  royalty.  Shakespeare  has  done  more  to  fix  the  orthodox  im- 
pression of  the  hunchback’s  character  than  any  writer  of  formal  his- 
tory. And  yet  he  took  the  foundation  and  the  superstructure  of  that 
characterization  from  contemporary  historians.  He  has  simply  illum- 
inated and  immortalized  what  he  found  at  hand.  He  may  have  exaggerated 


c 
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1. 

but  he  did  not  invent  the  infernal  Duke  of  Gloucester.” 

A more  definite  characterization  occurs  in  the  volume  by  Pro- 
fessor Oman.  “Richard  of  Gloucester--was  perfectly  unscrupulous, 
and  ready  to  wade  through  any  depth  of  bloodshed  to  the  crown  which 
lay  within  his  grasp. — When  temptation  came  he  showed  himself  com- 
pletely destitute  of  the  elements  of  common  morality. — Nature  had 
not  set  any  stamp  upon  him  to  warn  mankind  against  a villain.  He 
would  seem  to  have  been  of  the  nervous  and  emotional,  rather  than 
of  the  brutal  and  callous,  type  of  criminal.  There  are  reasons 
for  supposing  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  conscience. — Eut  when 
strung  up  to  the  perpetration  of  a crime,  he  could  carry  it  out 

with  careful  and  deliberate  completeness.  (he)  could,  when  it  wras 

2 

needful,  exercise  an  iron  self-control.” 

A Royal  Villain 

Richard  then  stands  as  a royal  villain.  Selfish  and  self-centred 
unscrupulous  and  crafty,  he  deceives  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
slaughters  and  despoils  them  at  his  pleasure.  He  knows  no  mercy,  no 
kindness,  no  love.  His  whole  attitude  is  one  of  sneering  self- 
sufficiency.  His  every  action  is  designed  to  work  to  his  own  good. 

The  bonds  of  friendship,  of  service,  of  blood  relationship,  are  as 
nothing  to  him.  He  has  no  respect  or  reverence  for  age,  for  innocence 
or  for  sacred  things.  As  he  goes  on  in  his  bloody  career,  one's  dis- 
gust and  hatred  for  him  increase  until  we  are  glad  to  see  this  most 
villainous  of  England's  kings  meet  his  death  on  Bosworth  Field. 

Comparison  with  Tamburlaine  the  Great 
Shakespeare's  presentation  of  Richard  is  peculiar  in  that  in 
no  other  play  does  one  man  attain  the  dominance  as  does  Richard. 

1.  Warner :English  History  in  Shakespeare's  Plays  P.10. 

2.  Oman:  History  of  England;  Vol.  4,  Page  472. 
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This  happens  because  Shakespeare  is  following  the  style  of  another 
dramatist  - Marlowe.  ’’Throughout  Shakespeare’s  Richard  III  the  effort 
to  emulate  Marlow  is  undeniable.  The  tragedy  is,  says  Mr.  Swinburne 
as  fiery  in  passion,  as  single  in  purpose,  as  rhetorical,  often, 

1. 

though  never  so  inflated  in  expression,  as  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine  itself.” 
The  keynote  to  the  character  of  Tamburlaine  may  be  found  in  a 
single  passage: 

’’Forsake  thy  king  and  do  but  join  with  me, 

And  we  will  triumph  over  all  the  world. 

I hold  the  Fates  bound  fast  in  iron  chains. 

And  with  my  hand  turn  Fortune*  s wheel  about. 

And  sooner  shall  the  sun  fall  from  his  sphere 

Than  Tamburlaine  be  slain  or  over  come.” 

Tam.  Part  I,  Act  I,  Sc. 2,  172-177. 

These  few  words  show  us  Tamburlaine  in  his  entirety,  the  proud,  con- 
fident, master  of  his  own  destiny.  Tamburlaine  is  one-sided. 

Richard  is  many-sided.  He  cannot  be  characterized  in  a word. 

’’Summing  up  his  (Richard's)  characteristics,  we  find  that  he  is  fear- 
less, egotistical,  haughty,  audacious,  subtle,  witty,  intellectual, 

2. 

bold,  treacherous,  far-sighted.” 

The  two  men  are  alike,  however,  in  that  Richard  and  Tamburlaine 
tell  the  stories  of  ’’incarnate  forces  rather  than  mixed  human  creatures, 

who  boldly  declare  their  purpose  to  carry  out  their  tremendous  will  to 

3. 

the  ends  desired,  defying  heaven  and  mankind.” 

Both  are  Machiavellian  villains;  that  is,  they  are  modelled 
according  to  the  Elizabethan  conception  of  the  doctrines  of  Machiavelli. 
These  were  understood  to  urge  such  advice  as:  "That  Princes  being  un- 

able to  give  sufficient  satisfaction  for  the  benefit  of  being  helped 

1.  Sidney  Lee:  Life  of  William  Shakespeare  P.124 

2.  Boyer:  The  Villain-hero  in  Elizabethan  Tragedy  P.81 

3.  Alden:  Shakespeare  P.  160. 
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to  a crown  should  recompense  such  friends  with  death,1'  or  that  "Where 

/. 


you  have  once  done  a great  injury,  there  you  must  never  forgive."  They 

stood  for  all  that  was  evil;  and  it  is  for  all  that  is  evil  that  Richard 

and  Tamburlaine  stand.  "He  (Richard)  is  charged  to  the  muzzle  with  the 

Machiavellian  principles  of  egoism,  promptitude  and  resolution,  violence 
2. 


and  fraud." 

Richard  is  considered  by  one  critic  to  be  a better  Machiavellian 
hero  than  Tamburlaine.  "Richard  is  the  perfect  Machiavellian.  Tambur- 
laine and  Barabas  are  both  one-sided,  but  Richard  combines  all  the 


traits  necessary  to  a successful  prince,  according  to  Machiavelli. " 

Although  Richard  is  modelled  on  the  example  of  Tamburlaine,  and 
although  he  is  in  general  like  him,  he  is  different,  and  some  think 
better,  in  that  he  is  a much  fuller  representation  of  this  type  of 
royal  villain. 


Note:  Because  Shakespeare's  part  in  the  creation  of  the  character  of 

Henry  the  Eighth  is  negligible,  it  has  been  decided  to  omit 
that  king. 


BoyerrThe  Villain-Hero  in  Elizabethan  Tragedy,  quoted  from 
"Leycester's  Commonwealth"  by  Father  Parsons.  P.  S8. 
**•  Stoll:  Shakespeare  Studies  P.  S47. 

J'  Boyer: Page  119. 


General  Interpretations  and  Conclusions 

The  fact  that  the  historical  plays  would,  if  arranged  in  the 
order  of  chronology,  (as  they  are  in  this  thesis) , present  a more 
or  less  connected  story  has  been  recognized  by  all  persons  and 
utilized  by  many  critics.  Among  these  several  have  tried  to  evolve 
an  explanation  or  interpretation  which  would  use  the  entire  connected 
series  as  a basis. 

One  of  these  centres*  around  the  prominence  of  the  Plantagenet 

/. 

family  in  the  stories  of  which  Shakespeare  wrote.  Its  proponent 
writes:  "The  unity  of  the  series  is  an  important  consideration  in 

their  study. 

"An  exact  title  might  be  accurately  stated  as  The  Decline  and 

Fall  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet,  with  a prologue  on  King  John. 

The  body  of  the  series  deals  with  the  House  of  Plantagenet  from 
Richard  II  to  Richard  III.  It  is  a family  struggle  for  the  English 
throne,  varied  by  dreams  and  actualities  of  foreign  conquest." 

This  author  goes  on  to  trace  his  interpretation  in  this  way: 

"As  a prologue  to  this  story  the  play  of  King  John  gives  us  a glimpse 
at  the  conditions  which  had  in  them  the  germ  not  only  of  division 
but  of  reunion.- — Ho  King  John,  although  .separated  by  six  generations 
in  the  first  overt  act  in  the  downfall  of  the  Plantagenets,  is  a 

necessary  preface  to  that  dramatic  tale. In  Richard  II  decay  begins 

We  realize  that  the  usurpation  of  Bolingbroke  is  an  historical  necess 
ity — yet  Bolingbroke  has  no  hereditary  right  to  the  title. ---Now  a 
ray  of  sunlight  emerges,  from  the  internal  gloom  of  the  Plantagenets, 
as  Henry  V brings  the  house  of  Lancaster  to  its  highest  pinnacle  of 

i. 

Warner: English  History  in  Hhakespeare’ s Plays  Pp.7-10. 
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glory. — -Henry  VI  inherits  two  kingdoms — dies  in  the  possession  of 

six  feet  of  grudging  earth. The  poet  historian  passes  over  with 

brief  notice  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  and  the  pathetic  episode  of 
Edward  V,  using  them  as  a framework  for  the  last  scene  in  the  fall 

of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  that  of  which  Richard  III  is  the  central 

1. 

figure.”  This  author  thus  puts  his  interpretation  of  the  series 
on  a family  basis. 

Another  writer  sees  in  the  series  of  historical  plays  a record 
of  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  in  England.  According  to 
this  interpretation  we  are  to  see  in  each  play  one  of  the  successive 
steps  by  which  England  moves  from  divided  feudalism  into  a united 
nation.  Each  king  therefore  is  judged  on  the  basis  of  his  attitude 
toward  nationality.  ’'Kind  John  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  whole 
series  of  English  historical  plays,  namely,  nationality. — The  glory 

and  supremacy  of  the  fatherland  constitute  the  theme. In  Richard 

the  second  the  fundamental  theme  is  the  right  of  revolution. --It.  is 
manifest  that  the  Poet  intended  to  justify  the  change  of  rulers,  and 

thus  to  show  when  revolution  may  be  necessary. The  entire  poem  of 

henry  the  Fourth,  with  its  two  parts,  has  as  its  theme  the  restora- 
tion of  England  to  internal  harmony.  Revolution  has  been  invoked  as 

a principle  by  the  nation, the  conviction  of  the  people  must  be 

converted  to  faith  in  authority.”  In  henry  V ”a  new  national  life 
has  appeared, — England  is  fired  with  the  hope  and  ardor  of  youth.” 

In  Richard  III  ”the  triumph  of  a vindictive  party  is  not  the  triumph 

O 

C • 

of  the  country.  The  true  reconciliation  can  only  be  national.” 

A third  interpretation  is  expressed  by  Dowden:  ”t>ix  full-length 

portraits  of  kings  of  England  have  been  left  by  Shakespeare.  These 

1. 

Warner: English  History  in  Shakespeare's  Plays  Pp.7-10 

2. 

snider: Shakespearean  Drama-Histories 

Sentences  succeeding  each  title  from  Pp.273,  311,  345, 

407,  451,  resp. 
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six  fall  into  two  groups  of  three  each  - one  group  consisting  of 

studies  of  kingly  weakness,  the  other  of  studies  of  kingly  strength. 

In  the  one  group  stand  King  John,  King  Richard  II,  and  King  Henry  VI; 

in  the  other  King  Henry  IV,  King  Henry  V,  and  King  Richard  III. ---Here, 

then,  we  may  recognize  the  one  dominant  subject  of  the  histories,  viz: 

how  a man  may  fail,  and  how  a man  may  succeed,  in  attaining  a practical 

/. 

mastery  of  the  world.*1  This  critic  thus  places  his  interpretation  on 
a strictly  personal  basis,  in  contrast  with  the  broad  conceptions  of 
historical  purpose  which  the  preceding  writers  find  in  Shakespeare’s 
Chronicle  plays. 

Any  person  who  has  read  the  plays  will  not  be  at  a loss  to  supply 

arguments  for  any  or  all  of  these,  indeed,  one  might  believe  in  the 

entire  three  without  limiting  any  one  of  them.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 

to  me  that  there  is  a straining  in  these  attempts  to  find  in  the  plays 

a connection  which  can  be  made  the  basis  of  any  interpretative  theory. 

The  conditions  under  which  Shakespeare  v/rote  precluded  any  design  on 

his  part  to  tell  a connected  story,  much  less  to  formulate  any  message 

which  might  lead  people  to  believe  any  particular  doctrine. 

For  one  thing  the  scattered  way  in  which  the  plays  were  written 

seems  to  make  a pre-conceived  plan  unlikely.  Richard  the  Third  was 

2. 

written  before  Richard  the  Second : John  is  an  early  attempt,  whereas 
Henry  the  Fifth  was  created  after  Shakespeare  had  become  the  master. 
Moreover  the  method  varies.  Richard  the  Third . as  we  have  seen,  was 
written  as  a Marlowesque  play  with  a strong  dominating  central  figure. 
King  John,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  a series  of  incidents  without 
much  close  plotting.  Henry  the  Fourth  is  still  different,  with  a 
comic  plot  which  almost  overshadows  the  serious,  and  a Falstaff  who 

/_Dowden: Shakespeare  P.  149. 

<*' Order  of  plays  in  this  paragraph  is  based  on  that 
given  in  Neilson  and  Throndike: The  Facts  about 

Shakespeare  P.76. 
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more  than  overshadows  King  Henry. 

Shakespeare  v/as  writing  for  a popular  audience,  which  was  of 
about  the  same  relative  class  as  the  modern  motion  picture  audience. 

It  made  little  difference  to  them  whether  Shakespeare  demonstrated 
any  theories  or  not;  and  it  probably  made  little  difference  to 
Shakespeare  whether  he  convinced  them  of  anything  or  not.  Such  an 
uncritical  audience  would  not  appreciate  such  theorizing,  even  if  it 
understood  it.  The  appeals  to  patriotism  and  nationality  were  among 
those  to  which  the  audience  would  respond,  and  also  to  which  as  an 
Englishman  Shakespeare  would  respond,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  joy. 

But  the  most  convincing  objection  in  my  mind,  to  any  interpreta- 
tion of  Shakespeare* s History  plays  as  designed  to  prove  any  theory, 

arises  from  their  relation  to  the  sources.  We  have  seen  time  after 

L - 

time  ho w his  portrait  of  this  or  that  king  is  only  a superlatively 
better  rendition  of  the  characteristics  which  existed  in  Holinshed 
or  the  source  play.  This  is  true  of  the  incidents  as  well,  and  the 
evidences  of  continuity  which  we  find  in  the  plays  we  also  find 
suggestively  present  in  the  Holinshed.  Thus  the  mention  of  Prince  Hal 
by  Bolingbroke,  which  is  often  taken  to  show  that  Shakespeare  must 
have  designed  Henry  IV  when  he  was  writing  Hichard  II,  is  to  be  found 
in  Holinshed. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  any  evidences  of  any  of  the  above 
interpretations  must  be  attributed  to  Holinshed,  which  evidences 
Shakespeare  took  over  along  with  the  incidents  and  the  characters, 
and  that  attempts  to  find  interpretations  which  will  prove  this  or 
that  purpose  in  Shakespeare  must  necessarily  be  futile. 

This,  however,  is  not  to  say  that  we  can  learn  nothing  of  Shake- 
speare’s feelings  towards  his  Kings  from  the  plays.  There  are  a few 
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conclusions  to  which  a person  who  reads  the  play  finds  himself 
arriving. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  is  the  feeling  that  Shakespeare  seems 
to  have  an  instinctive  reverence  for  the  office  of  King,  and  through 
it  for  the  man  who  wears  the  crown.  Kings  are  always  treated  with 
respect,  as  long  as  they  uphold  the  dignity  of  their  position,  and 
sometimes  wh en  they  don’t.  Even  the  weak  men,  like  John  and  Richard 
the  Second,  are  treated  in  a respectful  way  because  they  are  royal. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  Kings  are 
always  close  to  the  people.  They  respond  to  the  popular  will,  they 
recognize  the  popular  needs,  even  Richard  the  Third  has  himself 
acclaimed  by  the  people  of  London.  Une  of  the  reasons  why  Henry  the 
Fifth  is  praised  as  England's  national  hero  is  because  he  is  in 
harmony  with  the  people  and  with  his  soldiers. 

Shakespeare  likes  to  bring  in  bits  of  the  family  life  of  his 
Kings,  as  though  to  show  that  they  were  men  as  well  as  monarchs. 

When  we  get  a glimpse  of  the  concern  of  Richard  the  Second's  wife  for 
her  husband,  or  of  Bolingbroke  and  Harry,  or  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and 
Katharine,  we  feel  more  friendly  toward  these  Kings,  and  so  feel  the 
success  of  Shakespeare's  effort  to  humanise  them.  Some  of  the  in- 
cidents, as  when  Henry  V goes  in  disguise  among  the  soldiers,  are 
suggestive  of  the  anecdotes  which  grow  up  around  any  great  man.  No 
doubt  "Harry  stories"  were  as  popular  at  that  time  as  "Lincoln  stories 
are  today,  and  they  probably  did  their  part  to  build  up  the  universal 
conception  of  Henry  as  England’ s greatest  hero  - perhaps  even  a sort 
of  "Henry  myth",  in  this  way  we  find  Shakespeare  giving  to  us  an 
atmosphere  of  intimacy  with  his  Kings  which  makes  them  seem  like  men 


as  well  as  rulers. 
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Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  Shakespeare  judges  his  characters 
on  the  basis  of  strength  and  success  rather  than,  of  virtue.  John 
and  Richard  III  are  much  alike.  John  is  weak;  Richard  is  strong. 

John  receives  the  least  sympathetic  treatment  of  any  of  the  Kings; 
Richard,  while  we  cannot  say  that  he  is  highly  praised,  is  to  say 
the  least  given  sufficiently  sympathetic  treatment  so  that  we  admire 
him  even  as  we  hate  him.  Of  course  Richard,  who  is  bad,  falls; 

Henry,  who  is  virtuous,  succeeds.  The  fate  of  Richard  would  not 
inspire  anyone  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  And  yet  there  comes  the 
feeling  that  Shakespeare  sympathized  with  both  these  men,  and  did  so 
because  they  were  strong . 

Shakespeare’s  deepest  interest  seems  to  lie  in  the  characters 
of  the  Kings  as  men.  It  is  what  Richard  the  Second  is,  more  than 
what  he  does,  that  is  treated  in  the  play.  The  events  help  to  in- 
dicate his  character;  we  are  led  to  feel  that  Richard’s  character 
determines  the  events.  It  is  his  weak  will,  for  instance,  which  lets 
Bolingbroke  go  ahead  as  he  does.  In  the  same  way  we  find  that  in  the 
other  plays  the  events  are  once  again  influenced  and  determined  by 
the  characters  of  the  Kings.  Although  this  is  perhaps  less  true  in 
the  plays  where  the  Kings  are  less  fully  treated,  as  in  King  John 
and  Henry  the  Fourth,  these  are  not  exceptions,  and  the  characters 
of  the  Kings  certainly  become  the  principal  factors  in  Henry  V and 
Richard  the  Second.  This,  I believe,  is  the  outstanding  result  of 
Shakespeare’s  own  work.  We  have  seen  how  the  events  and  the  outlines 
of  the  characters  of  the  kings  can  be  found  in  Holinshed.  But  it  is 
Shakespeare  who  has  given  in  the  plays  such  a treatment  of  the  events 
and  characters  of  the  Kings  as  to  make  the  characters  of  the  Kings 
responsible  for  the  events.  Under  his  treatment  events  take  place 
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because  the  characters  of  the  Kings  are  what  they  are 
this  I feel  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Shakespeare's 
lay  in  the  characters  of  the  Kings. 


Because  of 
deepest  interest 
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x. 


Shakespeare's  Kings  Today 

The  "spacious  days"  of  ^ueen  Elizabeth  have  gone.  The  spirit 
of  nationalism  which  called  the  chronicle  play  into  being  has  long 
since  disappeared.  In  the  place  of  the  small  area  of  the  England 
of  1590  is  a far-flung  empire.  More  than  half  of  the  English  speak- 
ing world  looks  at  Shakespeare's  plays  through  the  background  of  the 
different  nationality,  the  different  patriotism,  and  the  almost 
different  civilization  which  is  America.  The  advances  of  science 
have  done  their  share  to  change  the  mental  outlook  of  the  modern 
American.  The  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  still  as  they  were  three 
hundred  years  ago.  The  stories  and  the  characters  of  the  Kings  have 
not  changed.  Therefore  people  may  wonder  what  value  there  can  be  to 
the  twentieth  century  American  in  these  Kings,  and  the  plays  in  which 
they  appear. 

Certainly  they  are  of  no  value  as  a means  of  arousing  patriotism, 
or  for  the  meeting  of  a popular  demand  to  know  about  the  lives  of  the 
mediaeval  monarchs.  Appeals  to  English  patriotism  are  lost  on  the 
American,  while  the  aggressive  republicanism  of  America  has  left 
little,  if  any,  respect  for  a King  as  such.  When  we  realize  that 
these  two  formed  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  why  Elizabethans  should 
value  the  Chronicle  plays,  we  can  see  how  our  whole  attitude  toward 
them  has  changed. 

The  Elizabethans  also  liked  the  plays  as  a form  of  entertainment . 
To  a certain  extent  this  is  true  today,  but  not  as  far  as  the  Kings 
themselves  are  concerned.  Probably  hundreds  of  people  have  "read 
Henry  the  Fourth"  by  the  simple  method  of  taking  in  the  parts  where 
Falstaff  and  Prince  Hal  appear,  and  omitting  all  the  places  into 
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which  Henry  IV  and  the  serious  business  of  the  play  obtrude  themselves. 
The  rest  of  the  plays  offer  little  that  is  light  or  pleasant  reading, 
and  I doubt  that  many  persons  ever  read  the  Chronicle  plays,  with  the 
exception  of  the  F'alstaff  scenes,  for  entertainment  alone. 

It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  claimed  that  all  the 
English  history  he  knew  he  had  learned  from  the  Chronicle  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  Without  knowing  with  how  much  history  the  victor  of  Blen- 
heim was  familiar,  we  are  unable  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  remark. 
Nevertheless  it  opens  an  approach  to  Shakespeare’s  Kings  which  is  in- 
teresting and  valuable. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  anyone  reading  that  remark 
is  that  if  that  was  all  the  English  history  the  Duke  knew,  he  didn’t 
kno v/  much.  For  certainly  Shakespeare's  plays  are  a very  poor  source 
for  a knowledge  of  the  facts  of  English  history,  even  within  the 
limited  period  of  time  with  which  they  are  concerned. 

In  saying  this  one  is  not  so  much  criticizing  Shakespeare  as  the 
people  who  expect  altogether  too  much  from  him.  Shakespeare  was  not 
an  historian,  but  a playwright.  His  business  was  not  to  instruct,  but 
to  entertain.  He  is  not  concerned  with  the  accuracy  of  every  detail, 
but  with  the  creation  of  a story  which  will  appeal  to  the  audience. 
Therefore  he  constantly  alters  facts  to  suit  his  needs.  Hotspur,  for 
instance,  he  changes  in  age  so  as  to  make  him  an  antagonist  and  a 
foil  to  Prince  Hal.  The  events  of  years  are  compressed  into  a day  or 
two.  The  siegeof  Harfleur,  as  represented  in  Henry  V,  is  an  affair  of 
hours;  actually  it  took  many  months  to  reduce  the  city.  Time  relations 
are  altered;  places  are  changed  about;  sometimes  even  persons  are  al- 
tered. In  Kin;;  John  the  Viscount  of  Limoges  is  made  to  appear  as  that 
Duke  of  Austria  who  imprisoned  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart.  These  changes 
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may  serve  to  make  the  play  more  dramatic,  hut  they  destroy  the  accuracy 
of  the  history  with  which  the  play  is  concerned.  Thus  we  see  persons 
and  places,  time  and  its  relations  with  the  other  elements  of  the  drama, 
shifted  about  and  changed  without  any  regard  for  historical  accuracy. 

It  is  also  true  that  Shakespeare  drew  all  of  his  historical  data 
from  the  chronicles  of  Holinshed,  and  that  if  Holinshed  is  wrong, 
Shakespeare  is  wrong.  When  we  look  into  the  matter  we  find  that  the 
accuracy  of  Holinshed  may  seriously  be  questioned.  He  was  not,  we  find, 
a selective  historian,  tracing  through  developments  from  a cause  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  He  was  a chronicler,  recording  events  year  by  year. 
Thus  there  is  no  selection  or  judgment  in  the  admission  of  details. 
Stories  which  we  know  to  be  legends  are  admitted  freely  into  the  chron- 
icle, where  they  pass  as  facts.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  Holinshed 
cannot  be  taken  as  a reliable  source  for  more  than  a general  knowledge 
of  history,  and  therefore  the  accuracy  of  any  event  in  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  may  be  under  suspicion. 

When  we  combine  the  fact  that  the  chronicles  of  Holinshed  are  not 
always  accurate  with  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  freely  altered  Holinshed 
to  secure  his  dramatic  purpose,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
conclusion  that  Shakespeare’s  Chronicle  plays  are  of  not  value  as 
sources  for  a knowledge  of  the  facts  of  English  history. 

But  if  they  have  no  value  in  this  respect,  they  are  of  great  value 
as  an  aid  to  the  comprehension  of  history.  If  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
had  said  that  all  his  understanding  of  English  history  was  derived  from 
Shakespeare,  we  could  agree  with  him. 

We  have  seen  that  Shakespeare  took  thq  outlines  of  the  characters 
of  his  Kings  directly  from  Holinshed.  We  have  also  observed  that  he 
changed  the  focus  of  each  play,  and  made  the  events  occur  because  the 
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King  was  the  kind  of  man  he  was.  Richard  the  Second  lost  his  throne 
because  his  weak  character  made  it  inevitable;  Henry  the  Fifth  became 
the  hero  because  his  character  so  governed  events  as  to  make  that 
outcome  the  only  possible  conclusion.  The  character  of  the  King  de- 
termines the  action. 

This  is  just  the  place  where  Shakespeare's  plays  are  of  the 
greatest  aid  in  the  understanding  of  history.  History  relates  event 
after  event,  battle  after  battle,  reign  after  reign.  We  see  a pro- 
cession of  kings  go  by,  and  see  them  accompanied  by  other  men  and 
women.  Yet  there  is  no  connection,  no  reason.  We  are  told  that 
Richard  the  Second  lost  his  throne,  we  may  even  be  told  that  he  lost 
it  because  he  was  weak-willed. 

But  we  don't  see  Richard  lose  his  throne.  We  don't  see  the  weak 
will  and  the  poor  judgment  and  the  love  of  the  theatrical  lead  him 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mess  until  it  is  inevitable  that  he  lose 
it.  History  cannot  show  us  that;  it  requires  the  genius % of  bhake- 
speare.  In  history  events  happen;  in  Shakespeare  we  see  them  happen 
and  see  why  they  happen.  We  read  history  for  accurate  details;  but, 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  reasons  w hy  those  details  took  place, 
we  must  turn  to  Shakespeare.  In  this  way  Shakespeare's  Kings,  as 
presented  in  the  plays,  are  an  aid  to  us  today  in  the  understanding 
of  history. 

Today  our  greatest  interest  in  Shakespeare1  s Kings  lies  in  their 
characters  as  men.  It  is  what  they  are  that  matters  to  us.  It  is 
the  weak  will  that  brought  about  the  downfall  of  Richard  the  Second 
that  holds  our  attention,  not  the  downfall;  it  is  the  strong  deter- 
mination of  Henry  the  Fifth  to  fight  through  the  battle  of  Agincourt 
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that  compels  our  admiration.  These  qualities,  the  qualities  which 
go  to  make  up  each  of  Shakespeare’s,  are  universal.  They  exist  in 
all  men  everywhere.  Today  many  a man  is  going  down  to  defeat  be- 
cause of  his  we ak  will;  others  are  gaining  victories  because  of  a 
dauntless  determination.  These  things  are  eternal.  They  have 
affected  men  since  the  world  began,  and  will  as  long  as  there  are 
men.  Shakespeare’s  Kings  appeal  because  in  the  character  of  each 
is  a group  of  these  eternal  forces.  We  are  possessed  by  the  same 
forces.  V/e  face  the  same  problems,  though  under  different  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  v/e  may  feel  that  by  seeing  the  mistakes  which 
the  Kings  make  v/e  can  avoid  their  defeats,  and  by  profiting  from 
their  triumphs  we  can  attain  their  victories.  Whether  they  do  these 
things  or  not,  they  compel  our  attention  and  interest.  They  possess 
the  same  qualities  which  give  permanence  to  the  great  tragic  figures 
of  Shakespeare. 

Though  their  value  as  aids  to  patriotism  and  as  entertainment 
have  disappeared,  their  aid  to  the  understanding  of  history  and  the 
universal  and  eternal  truths  which  find  expression  in  their  characters 
make  Shakespeare’s  King  of  great  value  and  interest  to  us  today. 
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Summary 

The  sudden  outburst  of  national  enthusiasm  end  patriotism  which 
occurred  in  the  decade  immediately  following  the  defeat  of  the  Span- 
ish Armada  created  a demand  for  expression  which  resulted  in  the 
appearance  of  large  numbers  of  plays  dealing  with  the  stories  of 
English  History.  These  "History  plays",  as  they  were  called,  engaged 
the  talents  of  most  Elizabethan  dramatists.  Among  these  Shakespeare 
was  outstanding,  especially  for  the  fact  that  he  made  the  characters 
of  his  people  directly  responsible  for  the  outcome  of  the  action, 
instead  of  merely  recording  a series  of  events.  Among  these  char- 
acters the  Kings  form  an  important  and  interesting  group.  Each  King 
is  a complete  individual;  each  is  different  from  the  others. 

In  "King  John"  we  are  shown  a King  whose  unscrupulous  and  cruel 
nature  so  directs  him  into  unlawful  and  criminal  measures  as  to 
create  in  his  subjects  a feeling  of  disgust  which  makes  them  unwill- 
ing to  fight  for  him,  and  glad  to  see  him  die. 

Richard  the  Second  is  a man  whose  expressions  of  high  ideals 
and  intentions  are  vitiated  by  a complete  lack  of  will  power  and 
ability  to  live  up  to  them.  He  is  so  weak  that  he  becomes  a burden 
to  his  people,  and  they  are  glad  to  unite  under  Bolingbroke  to  bring 
an  end  to  his  disastrous  reign.  The  weakness  of  Richard' s character 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  action  which  results  in  his  fall. 

In  "Henry  the  Fourth"  we  see  a practical,  able,  cold-blooded, 
politic  man,  whose  high  ability  enables  him  to  maintain  his  throne 
in  the  fact  of  all  obstacles,  and  yet  by  the  very  same  qualities, 
misses  happiness  because  he  is  unable  to  understand  his  own  son. 

Henry  the  Fifth  is  an  ideal  hero,  whose  purity  of  life,  deter- 
mination, courage,  good  nature,  and  chivalry,  carry  the  English  arms 
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to  their  greatest  triumph.  In  him  is  represented  the  very  highest 
example  of  the  mediaeval  ideal  of  chivalry  and  knighthood,  as  well 
as  the  qualities  essential  to  the  national  hero  of  England.  Henry 
the  Fifth  forces  his  way  through  all  hindrances  to  the  sovereignty 
of  France  and  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

Richard  the  Third  has  the  strongest  personality  of  any  of 
Shakespeare’s  kings.  He  bases  his  life,  however,  on  the  principle  of 
hate,  defying  all  laws  both  human  and  divine,  and  lives  entirely  for 
the  benefit  of  himself.  The  swelling  combination  of  selfishness, 
cruelty,  tyranny,  violence,  fraud  and  corruption,  which  attend  his 
progress  so  arouse  his  people  against  him  that  death  and  destruction 
become  the  inevitable  end. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  support  in  this  series 
of  Historical  plays  for  theories  which  would  interpret  the  plays  to 
prove  any  one  of  various  purposes  in  Shakespeare.  These  the  con- 
ditions under  which  Shakespeare  wrote,  and  especially  the  manner  in 
which  he  used  the  Eolinshed,  make  unlikely.  We  can  nevertheless 
find  something  of  Shakespeare’ s attitude  toward  the  Kings  in  the 
plays.  We  find  that  he  respected  the  Kings  for  their  office,  that 
he  tried  to  make  them  seem  human  and  personal,  that  he  admired  them 
especially  when  they  succeeded,  but  that  he  seemed  to  find  his 
fullest  satisfaction  in  their  characters,  and  what  those  characters 
did  to  or  for  the  Kings. 

The  passage  of  the  centuries  has  changed  our  attitude  toward 
Shakespeare's  Kings,  and  the  plays  in  which  they  figure.  We  no 
longer  see  in  them  reasons  for  patriotic  feelings,  nor  a means  of 
entertainment.  Although  they  cannot  substitute  for  formal  history. 
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they  are  of  the  greatest  aid  in  helping  us  to  understand  why  and 
how  the  events  of  history  occurred  as  they  did.  Their  greatest 
interest  to  us,  however,  is  in  the  characters  of  the  Kings  and  the 
results  of  the  contact  of  those  characters  with  the  world  around 
them.  The  eternal  and  universal  qualities  which  they  reveal  make 
them  valuable  and  interesting  to  us  today. 
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